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514 The Hill of Pines. —To a Mother. 


THE HILL OF PINES. 


Stretched out beneath a mountain-pine, 
I watch the mottled woods below; 

The distant hills their clear-cut line 
Through soft October sunlight show. 


A busy sparrow hurries by, 
And now a hawk above me veers— 
Gray wings against an azure sky;— 
A droning bee about me steers. 


This nodding little bluebell seems 
A vagrant bit of Heaven furled; 
The nestling lake like diamond gleams, 
Its sapphire calm in ripples curled. 


I see the light on hill and plain, 
I see the sky’s resplendent blue, 
But all my thought turns back again 
To other days fulfilled with you. 


You shared my love of flower and field; 
Your comradeship to Nature brought 
A deeper joy than she can yield 
To me bereft of answering thouglit. 


About the hills a memory clings, 
It haunts the forest's rustling ways,— 
The doubled pleasure sharing brings, 
I miss these clear October days. 
Louis V. Ledour. 


FIFTY YEARS ON. 

“When you have turned a hundred and 
I am fifty-five’— 

So spoke without a warning the plump- 
est girl alive— 

“I wonder, oh I wonder how both of 
us will be, 

With Helen fifty-seven and baby fifty- 
three.” 


The sum was done precisely; each item 
was correct; 

The grisly shade of Cocker had nothing 
to object; 

And yet I could not praise her, or sanc- 
tion a display 

Which tossed about the fifties in this 
collected way. 


But still the maiden pressed me, and 
so I made reply, 

“I'll tell you what I think, dear, about 
your by-and-by; 


Your figure will be ampler, and, like a 
buzzing hive, 

Your boys and girls will tease you 
when you are fifty-five. 


“Your hair will not be brown, dear; 
you'll wear a decent cap; 

Maybe you'll have a grandchild a-crow- 
ing on your lap; 

And through the winter evenings the 
easiest of chairs 

Will give you greater comfort than 
romping on the stairs. 


“And sometimes too, I fancy, when all 
the world is snow, 

You'll smile as you remember the days 
of long ago; 

And every now and then, dear, you'll 
spare a thought for me, 

When Helen’s fifty-seven and baby's 
fifty-three.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 
Punch. 


TO A MOTHER. 
ON SEEING HER 8MILE REPEATED IN 
HER DAUGHTER’S EYES 
A thousand songs I might have made 
Of You, and only You; 
A thousand thousand tongues of fire, 
That trembled down a golden wire 
To lamp the night with stars, to braid 
The morning bough with dew. 


Within the greenwood girl and boy 
Had loitered to their lure, 
And men in cities closed their books 
To dream of Spring and running brooks 
And all that ever was of joy 
For manhood to abjure. 


And I'd have made them strong, so 
strong, 
Outlasting towers and towns, 
The naked shepherd ‘neath his thorn 
Had piped them to a world re-born, 
And danced Delight the dales along 
And up the daisied downs. 


A thousand songs I might have made: 
But you required them not; 

Content to reign your little while 

And, abdicating with a smile, 

To pass into a private shade, 
Immortal, and forgot! 


The Spectator. 
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WILL THE BRITISH EMPIRE STAND OR FALL? 


Three centuries ago England was a 


backward and ignorant agricultural 


country, without enterprise, without 
trade, without wealth, without colo- 
nies. But England, though poor, was 


ambitious, Her leading men wished 
World-Power. Sir 
Walter Raleigh “Whosoever 
commands the the 
trade; whosoever commands the trade 
commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself,” and 
Lord Bacon declared “The rule of the 
sea is the epitome of monarchy,” and 
advised this country to conquer the 
wealth and the colonies of Spain be- 
cause Spain’s power was no longer suf- 
ficient to defend her vast and wealthy 
possessions. Following the advice of 
her greatest statesmen, England made 
war upon Spain, not for political or 
religious reasons but because Spain 
owned the wealth of the New World. 
Spain declined and Holland became by 
war and by work heir to the larger 
part of Spain’s wealth. Then Eng- 
land transferred her hostility from 
Spain to Holland. Attacked by Eng- 
land, who was later on joined by 
France, the Netherlands declined, Eng- 
land and France fell to fighting over 
the great Dutch inheritance, and war 
had to decide whether the New World 
was to become French or English. 
Thus by three centuries of war, firstly 
ugainst Spain, then against Holland, 
aud lastly the 
British Empire won, and the struggle 
for empire ended only in 1815 when at 
last Great Britain had vanquished all 
British colonial 


her to become a 
wrote: 


sea commands 


against France, was 


her European rivals, 
and commercial supremacy is barely a 
century old, 

The 
pire 


World-Em- 
has that of all 
Stutes and Empires, and only 


the British 
similar to 


rise of 
been 


other 


those who are ignorant of history and 
of the great physiological and _ histori- 
cal laws which rule the world can 
condemn the triumphant progress of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. This world is 
not a world of ease and peace, but 2 
world of strife and war. Nature is 
ruled by the law of the struggle for ex- 
istence and of the survival of the fit- 
test and the strongest. like 
trees and animals, are engaged in a 
never-ending struggle for room, food, 
light, and air, and that struggle is a 
blessing in disguise, for it is the cause 
of all progress. Had it not been for 
that struggle, the world would still be 
a wilderness inhabited by its aborig- 
inal savages. 

The abolition of war would be a 
misfortune to mankind. It would lead 
not to the survival of the fittest and 
strongest, but to the survival of the 
sluggard and the unfit, and therefore 
to the degeneration of the human race. 
However, there is no likelihood that 
universal will be established. 
As long as human nature remains what 
it is, as long as self-interest, not be- 
nevolence, is the predominant motive 
in men and in States, those nations 
which are ambitious and strong will 
seize the possessions of those which are 
rich and weak. Thus Nature 
stantly rejuvenates the world and com- 
pels States to increase in civilization 
and strength by the same means by 
which she compels individuals to culti- 
vate both mind and body, and those 
disregard the Supreme 
history disap- 


States, 


peace 


con- 


which 
Nature 


States 
law of and of 
pear, 

All States and Empires are founded 
upon power, By the 
power families have grown into tribes, 


exercise of 


tribes into States, and States into em 


pires, The word “Power” happily ex- 








— 


a 
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presses the essence of the State, for 


the State is not only founded upon 
power but is power. Power is the 
only valid title by which a nation holds 
its possessions, and only by power can 
them. That is the law of 
history. The 


it retain 
Nature and the law of 
fute of nations depends therefore 
chiefly on their strength and on their 
fitness for facing the universal strug- 
vile for existence, and wars will hardly 
be abolished by international agree- 
unless the universal law of the 


sur- 


ment 
for existence and the 


struggle 


vival of the fittest and strongest be 
previously abrogated. It is true that 


the prophet tells us “They shal! beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks: nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any 
more’: but he shrewdly adds that that 
happy event will come to pass only “in 
the last days,” and these are not yet. 
In Lord Bacon's words, “For Eim- 
pire and greatness it importeth most 
that a nation do profess arms as 
honor, study, and oc- 
commercial 
past from 


their principal 
cupation.” The great 
world-empires of the 
Pheenicin to the Dutch world-em- 


pire have been conquered and have 
declined and decayed because’ they 
neglected cultivating their strength 


and providing in time for their de- 
fence, May not the loosely jointed 
and ill-organized British Empire have 
a fate similar to that of its great prede 
cessors, and may we not, if we recog 
nize that possibility in time, take in 
time the necessary steps to guard our- 
selves against such a calamity? 

The maintenance of naval supremacy 
is an absolute necessity for the de 
fence of the British Empire, for it can 
hardly be doubted that the disappear- 
ance of our naval supremacy would 
inevitably, and very speedily, be fol- 


lowed by the peaceful dissolution or by 


the violent break-up of the Empire. As 


svon as the connection between the 
various parts of the Empire can be 
severed at will by a Power supreme on 
the sea, the British Empire exists only 
by permission of that Power. — Inier- 
imperial trade in peace would be at the 
mercy of that nation which rules the 
sea, and which conceivably might in- 
terfere with the free flow of inter-im- 
perial trade with the object of benetit- 
ing its own citizens. <A State supreme 
on the sea might, therefore, drain the 
British Empire of its wealth by navi- 
gation laws and wanton fiscal interfer- 
ence against which diplomatic protests 
might prove unavailing. If the British 
Empire should be engaged in = war 
With a third Power, concerted action 
and inutual assistance would become 
impossible for the members of the Em- 
pire except by the permission of the 
supreme naval Power, and our pos- 
sessions would inevitably, one by one, 
full to the nation supreme on the ses, 
Which alone would be able, econom- 
ically and militarily, to protect them, 
and which would be able to acquire 
them at its leisure either by war or by 
economic or diplomatic pressure, With 
the disappearance of British naval su- 
premacy the British Empire would ex- 
ist merely on sufferance, and Creat 
Britain could keep only that portion 
of her oversea trade and those of her 
colonies which the supreme naval 
Power would allow her to. retain. 
Like Spain and Portugal, Great Brit- 
ain would be deprived of her most 
Valuable possessions and be left only 
With those which would not be worth 
the taking, Therefore the end of Brit- 
ish naval supremacy would certainly 
mewn the end of the British Empire. 
Hlence the most important question 
urises, Will Great Britain be able to 
continue maintaining her naval su- 
premacy ? 

(ur naval policy is at present based 
upon the two-Power standard. Great 
Britain endeavors to maintain a fleet 
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equal in strength to the combined 
strength of the tleets possessed by the 
two second strongest naval Powers, 
rightly that 


possibly ally themselves 


considering these might 
against her. 
Up toa few years ago France and Rus- 
sia, whose policy then was hostile to 
were the two 
Powers. Lately 


second 


the 


this country, 
strongest naval 
danger of a Franco-Russian attack on 
this country has diminished, but at 
the same time the United States and 
Germany have come forward and have 
become competitors with this country 
for naval supremacy. 

Two questions ought now to be con- 
sidered: (1) Ought Great Britain to 
maintain a fleet strong enough to meet 
combined fleets of the United 
Germany ? (2) Is 

to maintain the 
the 


the 


States and Great 
two 


United 


Britain able 


Power standard against 
States and Germany? 

In order to solve these two questions 
first of all consider our rela- 
tions with the United States and Ger- 


many and the probable development ot 


we must 


these relations. 

The United 
were formerly Land Powers, one might 
Their 


States and Germany 


Inland Powers. 


‘hiefly occupied in agri- 


almost say 


citizens were 
culture, and they exchanged their sur 
plus of wheat, meat, timber, and other 
produce against British manufac- 


the two 


raw 


tures. In the course of last 


or three decades the policy of Vrotec- 


tion has changed the economic aspect, 
and with the economic aspect the po- 


litical character, of both these coun- 


tries, and has converted our best cus- 


active and most 
dangerous The United 


States and Germany not only supply 


tomers into our most 


competitors. 


their home markets with the produc- 


their flourishing industries, 


virtually excluding our manufactures, 


tions of 


but not our raw products, from them, 
but they also export huge quantities of 
countries, 


manufactured goods to all 
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and they have deliberately embarked 
upon a policy of maritime expansion 
and colonization with the object of se 
curing the control of the raw materials 
used by their industries, and of obtain 
ing an adequate outlet for their surplus 
manufactures. In France and Russia 
we used to have competitors who were 
actuated mainly by political ambition. 
by the desire of coloring the map. lh 
the United States 
have now competitors for colonies and 
actuated by far 


and Germany we 


empire who are 
more powerful and therefore far more 
dangerous motive—economic necessity. 
Let us consider separately the rela- 
tion of Great Britain and the British 
Empire with the United States and 
with Germany. 
und Americans are of 
the same stock, and, from the 
mental point of view, they are friends, 
but 


some 


Englishmen 
senti- 
therefore’ to 


economically, and 


thes 
are rivals, the 
United States have steadfastly and un 


extent politically as well, 


During many years 


become a great 


flinchingly striven to 


industrial nation, and they have suc 
ceeded, and now they are striving with 
the greatest energy and determination 
maritime and colo 


great 


to become a 
nial nation as well. The largest por- 
tion of the American exports and im- 
ports is at present carried in British 
ships, but powerful interests in Amer- 
ica are striving to eliminate the Brit- 
ish middleman, and to transfer this 
profitable branch of our carrying trade 
means of large 


Shipping Bill 


to American hands by 


subsidies paid under a 


which has been discussed in Congress 
and the Senate, and which ought soon 
to become law. However, America 


means not only to reserve the Ameri 
can shipping trade to American citizens 
by protective measures similar in char- 
acter and effect to those by which she 
has created her manufacturing indus- 
her 


reserved to citizens 


but 


tries and has 


her home muarket, she also en- 
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deavors to take away from us the 
most profitable branch of our foreign 
trade, our trade with the East. The 
’anama Canal is designed to strike a 
terrible blow at our Eastern trade. 
As the great industrial centres of 
America are situated on or near the 
East Coast where coal and _ iron 
abound, they are separated from Asia 
by a longer sea distance than that 
which separates Great Britain from 
Asia, Therefore Great Britain is at 
present the halfway house and the 
carrier for the seaborne trade between 
the United States and the East. When 
the Panama Cunal is finished, the 
American East Coast will no longer be 
farther away from Asia than Great 
Britain, but Great Britain will be far- 
ther away from Asia than the Ameri- 
can East Coast, and then the Suez 
Canal route, which possesses many 
great disadvantages, may cease to be 
the world’s high road of commerce be- 
tween the East and the West. Amer- 
ica may therefore become the natural 
halfway house «and the carrier for the 
water-borne goods exchanged between 
the East and the West, and, unless we 
take in time vigorous counter-meas- 
ures, in self-defence, we may lose to 
the United States not only the Chinese 
and Japanese markets but our Indian 
market as well. If, later on, America 
should favor American trade at the 
Panama Canal by differential tolls or 
by refunding tolls—and such a step 
seems by no means impossible not- 
withstanding paper undertakings to 
the contrary—the most valuable part 
of our shipping trade and our great 
Eastern markets may suddenly be 
taken away from Great Britain and be 
transferred bodily to the United 
States, 

Desiring to be self-supporting and 
self-sufficing, and considering their ter- 
ritories too narrow, the United States 
have become an imperial and a colo- 
nizing nation. They have conquered 
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the colonies of Spain, they have clearly 
shown their desire to extend their co- 
lonial empire in various directions, 
they are building an enormous fleet, 
and we cannot too often ask ourselves 
“What is the American navy for?” 
Although Anglo-American relations 
are most cordial, the vigorous expan- 
sionist policy followed by the United 
States is not without danger to the 
British Empire, because “business is 
business,” and because the most desir- 
able colonies happen to be in British 
hands. We must also not forget that 
not so very long ago President Cleve- 
land was ready to use our paltry dif- 
ferences with Venezuela as a pretext 
for war with Great Britain in order to 
withdraw public attention from his po- 
litical mistakes, and that a war with 
Great Britain would then have been 
very popular in America. The Amer- 
ican people are an easily excitable peo- 
ple in whose mind there is a strong 
strain of aggressiveness. Besides, 
some of our diplomatic dealings with 
the United States—I refrain from quot- 
ing painful examples—should have 
convinced us that the Government of 
the United States follows not a senti- 
mental but a business policy, that it 
promotes the interests of its citizens 
without overmuch regard to abstract 
virtue and to the feelings of other na- 
tions, and that it relies as much upon 
power for achieving its aims as do 
the military States of Europe. There- 
fore we cannot take it for granted that 
the United States will always be 
friendly to this country, and we can- 
not contemplate with indifference a de- 
sire on their part to acquire the rule 
of the sea unless we are determined 
to commit political suicide. Only the 
strong are respected in international 
politics, Canada, our West Indian is- 
lands, and our harbors throughout the 
world, are a standing temptation to 
the sense of acquisitiveness which is 
at least as stronzly developed in Amer- 
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ican statesmen and business men as it 
is in our own. The stronger we are, 
the more cordia! will be our relations 
with America. Our weakness might 
prove an irresistible temptation to 
American politicians anxious for re- 
nown or for popularity to increase the 
wealth and strength of their country 
at the cost of the British Empire. 

The foregoing should make it clear 
that Great Britain must maintain her 
naval supremacy against the United 
States if she wishes to preserve the 
Empire. 

Let us now look into Anglo-German 
relations and their probable develop- 
ment. 

Germany, like the United States, 
used to be a poor agricultural country 
and a customer of Great Britain for 
her manufactured goods. In 1879 Bis- 
marck introduced the policy of Pro- 
tection. Since then the industries and 
the wealth of Germany have so mar- 
vellously increased that she has be- 
come our most dangerous industrial 
competitor in all our markets including 
our home market. Not satisfied with 
having become the greatest industrial 
nation, though not the greatest export- 
ing nation, in Europe, Germany desires 
to become a great maritime and co- 
lonial empire as well, because she 
wishes to buy the raw products she re- 
quires in her own possessions and to 
have secure outlets oversea for her sur- 
plus manufactures, but chiefly because 
she requires outlets in the temperate 
zone for her rapidly growing popula- 
tion, which increases every year by 
about 900,000 whilst 
only by some 300,000. 

In order to be able to become a great 
maritime and colonial state Germany 
requires in the first place a sufficiency 
of well-situated commercial and naval 
harbors. Hamburg, her only great 
harbor, is not very favorably situated, 
for nearly all the great industrial cen- 
tres of Germany lie on or near the 


ours increases 
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Rhine, which is the great high road of 
German trade, because coal and iron 
abound in its vicinity. Therefore the 
greatest German harbors are not Ham- 
burg and Bremen, but the harbors at 
the mouth of the Rhine, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, and it is not unnatural that 
Germany desires to obtain the control 
of these harbors. Modern Germany, 
Prusso-Germany, is the the 
old German Empire, of the 
Netherlands formed as much a part as 
did Alsace-Lorraine, and Germany 
has as strong an historical claim on 
the former as that which, in 1870, she 
successfully asserted with regard to 
the latter. From the point of view 
of every thinking and patriotic CGer- 
man it is absurd that the mouths of 
the principal German river should be 
in the hands of a nation of the fourth 
rank which originally formed a part of 
Germany, and wkich speaks a 
German dialect. From the point of view 
of every German besiness man it seems 
intolerable that the Netherlands should 
be allowed to make a profit, one might 
almost say to levy tribute, on every 
article exported from, and imported 
into, the principal manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Germany via the Rhine; that 
the Netherlands should 
wealthy by, Germany’s work. 
the German point of view the fact that 
Holland and Germany are two sepua- 
rate States is an anachronism. 
Germany has two war harbors—Wil- 
helmshafen, on the North and 
Kiel, on the Baltic. The former is a 
narrow artificially dug-out port which 
is totally insufficient for Germany's re- 
quirements, The latter is a large port 
which has the equally great disadvan- 
tage that it can be reached only by 
making the lengthy and very danger- 
ous détour round Denmark, or by using 
the Baltic North Sea Canal, 
might easily become blocked in 
time either through accident’ or 
through hostile action. Besides it is 


heir of 
which 


Low- 


become 


Sea, 


which 
war 
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not deep enough for the huge ships 


which Germany is building, and 10,- 
000.0001, will be required for widening 
and deepening it. Germany is in the 
absurd position that she is building au 
enormous fleet without possessing ade- 
quate harbors for her ships, and she 
is therefore compelled by necessity 
either to acquire the great harbors of 


the Netherlands or to give up her 
claims to oversea expansion. Conse- 
quently it seems absolutely certain 
that Germany will earlier or later 
make a most determined attempt to 
make Rotterdam and Antwerp Ger- 
man ports, and from her point of 
view she is quite justified in doing 
SO, 


Germany must be able industrially 
and politically to expand; she must be- 
great maritime and colonial 
Power or she will, for lack of space, 
The 


Emperor's watchword, “Germany’s fu- 


come a 


lose her rank as a Great Power. 


ture lies upon the water,” has become 
the watchword and the rallying cry of 
the German nation, and as Great Brit- 
ain rules the sea, and possesses prac- 
tically all the most desirable colonies 
the zone, Ger- 
many must be able to this 
country.in order to carry out her aims. 
Therefore the preamble to the 
German Navy Bill of 1900, by which 
200,000,0001. were voted for na- 
val purposes, plainly stated “Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that 


situated in temperate 


overcome 


great 


about 


n war against the mightiest naval 
Power would involve risks threaten- 
ing the supremacy of that Power.” 


Through that document Germany pro- 
claimed to the world 
tion to challenge the naval supremacy 
of this country. By the supplemen- 
tary Navy Bill of 1906 an additional 
sum of about 50,000,000]. was voted for 


her determina- 


naval and in a few 
some twenty German ships of about 


20,000 tons, each of 


purposes, years 


which is to be 


than our own 


and stronger 


larger 
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Dreadnought, will be built, and the hew 
Reichstag, which contains an expan- 
sionist majority, may be expected to 
vote further huge sums for naval pur- 
Germany is challenging in ear- 
supremacy of Great 


poses, 
nest the 
Britain. 
Germany may enter upon her career 
of active expansion either by a naval 
attack upon this country, or by an at- 
tempt at securing an adequate base for 
her oversea operations by acquiring in 
some form or other the harbors of the 


naval 


Netherlands. Circumstances will de- 
termine whether she will follow the 


former or the latter course, but both 
eventualities should carefully be con- 
sidered, 

As Germany is not yet strong enough 
on the sea to attack this country alone, 
she has naturally tried to gain part- 
ners in a possible enterprise against 
Great Britain. would have 
been a very useful ally to Germany be- 
cause she has a strong fleet and be- 
cause an invasion of this country could 


France 


more easily be effected from the 
French than from the German har- 


bors, Russia’s support would have 
been very valuable because a_ joint 
Russo - German expedition might 


threaten India. Through the far-see- 
ing diplomacy of King Edward, France 
and Russia have abandoned their pol- 
icy favoring Germany’s aims, upon 
which they had embarked through Bis- 
marck’s skill and the clumsiness of our 
own amateur statesmen, * 

Last, but not least, America could 
threaten Canada and could therefore 
serve as a valuable counterpoise 
against this country. To this consid- 
eration the “traditional” friendship of 
Prussian statesmen for America, from 
Frederick the Great, who supported 
the revolted colonies against the Moth- 
erland, to Bismarck, was due, and the 
gift of a monument of Frederick the 
Great, which William the Second made 
to the United States, was full of sig- 
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nificant meaning. So far German di- 
plomacy has been too crude and too 
obvious, and has therefore failed in se- 
America’s support in her ex- 
However, it seems 
that, with 
Berlin and 


curing 
pansionist policy. 
by no means impossible 
more skilful statesmen in 
less skilful ones in Washington, Ger- 
man diplomacy muy succeed in secur- 
ing the support of the United States 
for her policy of expansion. 


The fact that, notwithstanding the 
breakdown of Russia and the peace- 


of France, Germany is 


and strengthening 


ful attitude 
rapidly increasing 
her army seems to indicate that she 
contemplates using her land forces for 
expansion in Europe, and it seems not 
unlikely that she the ac- 
quisition of the Netherlands the first 
step in her programme. The Nether- 
lands would make Germany paramount 
Europe and im- 


will make 


on the Continent of 
mensely strengthen her power of ag- 
eression against Great Britain, which 
could comparatively easily be invaded 
the numerous harbors on the 
mouths of the Rhine. If Germany 
should acquire the Netherlands, a situ- 
ation would be created which would 
be as threatening to all European na- 
to this country. 


from 


tions, and especially 
as was the situation created by Napo- 
leon I, 

The foregoing analysis of the politi- 
cal situation clearly proves that Great 
Britain, if she wishes to preserve the 
Empire, is compelled to maintain the 
two-Power standard against’ the 
United States and Germany, although 
she is at present not threatened by 
either country, because the natural de- 
velopment of Germany and of the 
United States will probably cause them 
to encroach upon the British Empire 
unless the British Empire is strong 
enough at sea to forbid such encroach- 
ment. Therefore we must now con- 
sider the question: will Great Britain 
be able to maintain her naval suprem- 


acy against the combined fieets of the 
United States and Germany? 

Great Britain has no longer the mvo- 
The Ger- 


onpoly of maritime ability. 


mans and Americans have proved 
themselves able seamen and excellent 
shipbuilders. The longest national 


purse can build the strongest national 
flect. 
Great Britain will 
the standard 
United States and Germany is mainly 


Therefore the question whether 
be able to maintain 
two-Power against the 
a financial 

Unfortunately it that 
Great Britain will financially not be 
able to maintain her naval supremacy 
against the United States and Germany. 
and it must even be doubted whether 
Great Britain will be able to continue 
for long outbuilding the German Navy. 
notwithstanding all official and semi- 
official the effect that 
for every ship laid down by Germany 
Great Britain will lay down two ships. 
It is generally known that the United 
States are than Great Britain, 
but it is not generally known that Ger- 


one, 


seems clear 


declarations to 


richer 


many also is apparently richer than is 
this country; that in a financial duel 
for naval pre-eminence Germany may 
this country. 
40,000,000 in- 
G0,- 


prove than 
Great Britain 
habitants, Germany 
000,000 
man workers are fully employed whilst 
British 


stronger 
has some 
has some 


inhabitants, and as the Ger- 


a very heavy percentage of 
workers is always out of employment, 
we may say that in productive man- 
power Britain 


stand not in the relation of 4 to 6, but 


Great and Germanys 
approximately in the relation of 4 to 7. 
Besides, all the German industries, in- 
cluding agriculture, are exceedingly 
flourishing, as may be seen from the 
fact that, notwithstanding the immense 
yearly increase of her population, Ger 
many suffers chronically from a dearth 
that immigration 
Germany is greater than emigration 
from Germany, whilst most British in- 


of workers, so into 
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dustries are stagnant or decaying, as 
may be seen by the fact that, not- 
withstanding a yearly emigration of 
from 200,000 to 300,000 people, the 
British labor market remains con- 
gested, and that Great Britain suffers 
continually, and very acutely, from a 
dearth of work and consequent unem- 
ployment and pauperism. In view of 
this state of affairs, we cannot wonder 
that, if we compare the British and 
German income-tax statistics, we find 
that the income of the German classes 
has, during the last fifteen years, in- 
creased five times faster than that of 
the British classes, and that, if we 
compare British and German savings- 
banks statistics, we find that the sav- 
ings of the German masses have, dur- 
ing the last six years, increased ten 
times faster than those of the British 
masses. These and many other facts, 
which it would lead too far to mention 
in this space, make it clear that Ger- 
many is considerably richer than is 
Great Britain, and that her wealth is 
rapidly growing whilst ours remains 
comparatively stationary, and if we 
look at the other side of the account 
we find that the German citizens are 
not only richer but are also less heav- 
ily taxed than are the British citizens. 
For every 1l. paid in the form of in- 
come tax by the average German tax- 
payer, the average British taxpayer has 
to pay 2/., and for every 1l. paid by 
the average German householder in lo- 
eal taxation the average British house- 
holder has to pay 2/. 10s. The forego- 
ing facts indicate that Germany is 
financially able to outbuild the British 
fleet, and the result of the recent 
Reichstag election seems to show that 
the nation has also the ambition and 
the will to do so. 

The wealth of a nation depends in 
the first instance, not upon the quan- 
tity of commodities exported and im- 
ported, and upon the quantity of its 


possessions of printed paper in the 


shape of stocks and shares, but upon 
the number of its inhabitants en- 
gaged in active production. The United 
States have some 80,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, Germany has some 60,000,000 in- 
habitants, Great Britain has some 4v,- 
000,000 inhabitants. The German pop- 
ulation increases three times faster 
than the British population, the Amer- 
ican population increases five times 
faster-than the British population, and 
the population of Germany and of the 
United States combined increases eight 
times faster than the British popula- 
tion. In man-power, which after all 
is a more important economic factor 
than machine-power, although it is 
hardly mentioned in the textbooks of 
political economy, Germany and the 
United States are so far superior to 
Great Britain, and the disproportion 
between the man-power possessed by 
Great Britain and her two greatest ri- 
vals is increasing to our disadvantave 
with such alarming rapidity, that it is 
evident that Great Britain cannot 
much longer maintain her naval su- 
premacy, because she will lack the 
necessary financial means, and, having 
lost her naval supremacy, she will cer- 
tainly be deserted by her present al- 
lies, 

The foregoing remarks make it clear 
that the British Empire can be pre- 
served only if the supremacy of the 
British Navy be maintained against 
both the United States and Germany, 
but they make it equally clear that 
Great Britain wiil soon financially be 
unable to continue maintaining her 
naval supremacy not only against the 
two second strongest naval Powers, 
but even against Germany alone. As 
the burden which rests upon the Brit- 
ish producer can hardly be greatly in- 
creased, it seems almost certain that 
within ten, or at the utmost within 
twenty, years, Great Britain will have 
sunk either to the second or to the 
third rank among naval Powers, and 
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that the British Empire will then be a 
thing of the past. 

The position of the Empire is evi- 
dently a most critical, though it is not 
yet a desperate, one. Happily, the 
possession of the rule of the sea gives 
us several years’ breathing time, and 
enables us to provide against the very 
great dangers of the future. Although 
Great Britain, standing alone, cannot 
possibly much longer preserve her na- 
val supremacy, the United British Em- 
pire can certainly maintain it. The 
latent resources of the British Empire 
are greater than are the latent re- 
sources of the United States and Ger- 
many combined. Although the British 
Empire cannot possibly be defended 
by Great Britain alone against the two 
second strongest naval Powers, it can 
certainly, as far as one can see 
into the future, be defended 
tically for all time by a navy which 
is paid for by an Imperial Ex- 
chequer, 

Necessity, not parliamentary resolu- 
tions and after-dinner orations, cre- 
ates States and Empires. The neces- 
sity of making the British Empire, 
which is at present merely a geograph- 
ical expression, a political reality has 
now arrived, and that necessity is most 
urgent. The British Empire can be 
preserved only if the Governments of 
Great Britain and the Colonies are will- 
ing to place Imperial above local in- 
terests. The British Colonies are nat- 
urally averse from paying into the 
British national exchequer large con- 
tributions for Imperial defence, over 
the spending of which they have not 
the slightest control, which are to be 
used towards the maintenance of a 
navy which is exclusively directed by 
a British Admiralty. Therefore, an 
Imperial defence based upon Imperial 
means can be organized only if the 
nucleus of an Imperial Cabinet, with 
an Imperial Navy Board, an Imperial 
Exchequer, and an Imperial Senate, 


prac- 
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representing the whole Empire, be 
created, 

The British Empire has grown out of 
its old clothes. We can no longer leave 
the organization of the Empire in a 
state of chaos, and follow a happy-go- 
lucky hand-to-mouth policy without 
any definite aim, making Imperial in- 
terests subordinate to the British 
party-political requirements of the mo- 
ment, but we must follow a far-seeing 
policy of deliberate and constructive 
Imperialism. We must organically 
connect our vast colonies and posses- 
sions with the Motherland, and plan- 
fully rear a solid Imperial edifice. We 
must, before all, protect the magniii- 
cent undeveloped or partly developed 
Imperial domain for future genera- 
tions, by organizing the defence of the 
Empire on an Imperial basis. We 
must, under the protection of a su- 
preme fleet, people our colonies as rap- 
idly as possible, and thereby strengthen 
them both militarily and economically. 
We must re-create the British indus- 
tries which our blind faith in the wis- 
dom of certain economic theories and 
our consequent policy of deliberate 
neglect have caused to decay, so that 
Germany, notwithstanding her poor 
natural resources and the burden of 
militarism, is now actually richer than 
Great Britain, and can afford to chal- 
lenge our maritime supremacy. 

The question of the unification of the 
Empire by the creation of a supreme 
Imperial Government representative of 
the whole Empire as well as the ques- 
tion of the protection of the national 
resources and the home industries of 
Great Britain by suitable State action, 
fiscal or otherwise, is not a party ques- 


tion, but is the most important na- 
tional question. It is in the first in- 


stance a question of military defence, 
and it is a question upon which de- 
pends the life or death of Great Brit- 
ain and of the British Empire. The 
latent resources of Great Britain and 
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her Colonies are practically boundless, 
but they have been insufficiently devel 
oped, and these latent resources must 
be developed to the utmost and fully 
the our 
possessions, of the 
world, of our peace, of our prosperity, 
of our civilization. This is the 
urgent political problem of the 
Our policy should therefore 


utilized for preservation of 


our position in 
and 
most 
moment. 
be to develop our latent resources with 
the greatest vigur, not in accordance 
with the dictates of abstract scientific 
theory, but in accordance with the dic 
tates of common sense, and with the 
universal practical experience of man 
kind, 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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that Great Brit- 
ain longer defend the 
Empire single-handed. Therefore the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
of the Colonies must seriously think of 
creating without delay an Imperial 
force for the defence of the Empire. 
directed by an Imperial Cabinet and 
financed by Imperial means. ‘The ac- 
tion of the present Colonial Conference 
may determine the fate of Great Brit- 
ain and of the Empire, for the next 
should decide 


I think it is clear 


cannot much 


tep or twenty 
whether the British Empire will stand 


years 


or fall, 


J. Ellis Barker. 


EURIPIDES AND HIS MODERN INTERPRETERS.* 


The “sweet uses of adversity” are tell- 
ing very tavorably at the present time 
on Hellenic studies in general, and on 
that of the Greek drama in particular. 
Never, has the utility of 
Greek widely 
than it is to-day, and seldom, if ever, 
has itself been more 
orously pursued. The apparent para- 
dox needs little or no explanation, So 
long as Greek was regarded as some- 


probably, 


been more questioned 


the study vig- 


thing mysterious but essential to every 
type of mind that could possibly be 
brought into touch with it, the study 
of it languished through being super- 


stitiously regarded. But now that 

*1. “Euripides the Rationalist (1895), Four 
Plays of Euripides (1906).””. By A. W. Verrall, 
Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press.) 

2. “Euripide et Esprit de son Théatre.” 
By Paul Decharme. (Paris: Garnier, 18%.) 

38. “The Moral Standpoint of Euripides.” 
By W. H. 8S. Jones, of Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge. (London: Blackie, 1906.) 

4. “Translations of Euripides (Hippolytus, 
Bacchae, Troades, etc.).” By Gilbert Murray. 
(London: G. Allen, 1903-7.) 

5. “ Balaustion’s Adventure. Aristophanes’ 
Apology.” By Robert Browning. (London: 


smith, Elder.) 


the urgent claims of science and mod- 
ern languages have made themselves 
heard even in what are sometimes de- 
scribed as the antique homes of classi- 


‘ cism, and unwise heads begin to “de- 


spair of the Republic,” more sagacious 
teachers and thinkers realize that 
Greek will live and thrive, not as a 
badly enforced mystery but as a su- 
premely rich literature. It is not, 
perhaps, past hope, but it is past prob- 
ability, that shall recover from 
Egypt, or Herculaneum, or elsewhere, 
treasures of the Greek lyric 
is through that we 
first fall in love with our own or any 
language: Wordsworth’s “lyric 
for the discovery of some fresh 


we 
the iost 
muse. It lyrics 
other 
ery” 
“tender-hearted scroll from pure Sim- 
onides” must have been re-echoed by 
many a scholar and teacher, doomed 
boys Greek by 
wholes which 


teach 
fragments of dramatic 
as fragments are apt to be desperately 
dull. Not enough 
made, for the young, of the Anthologia, 
book of exrcerpta 


at present to 


use, perhaps, is 


from which an ideal 
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be readily compiled; such col- 
lections indeed but they have 
not passed into the ordinary curricu- 
lum, we hardly know why. Even if 
they should do so, they would fall short 
of the lyric charm which 
ingenuous youth, from lesser but com- 
plete poems, to the larger wholes of 
the epic or the drama. The most sig- 
nal feature in the study of Greek lit- 
the quarter of 
a century, has been, doubt, 
the rehabilitation of Euripides. It is 
not that his great predecessor 2schy- 
lus and his elder contemporary Soph- 
ocles, have thrust down from 
“pride of place” or deprived of their 


might 


exist, 


leads on 


last 
without 


erature during 


been 


respective crowns; nothing of the sort 
has happened nor seems likely to hap- 


pen. But there has grown up a strong 
indisposition to measure the Greek 


dramatists by mere comparison; and 
the idea that Euripides is a second-rate 
poet, easier and therefore more fit for 
youthful students as a stepping-stone 
to higher things, is felt to be one of 
those quarter-truths which may well 
“suffer not thinking on.” After all, 
and with whatever limitations we 
render, in English, the judgment of 
Aristotle that “Euripides, faulty as he 
is in the general management of his 
yet is felt to be the 
tragic of poets,” ' the dictum is incom- 
patible with that half-contemptuous 
attitude towards 
long prevailed among us, and led even 


subject, most 


the poet which so 


men of genius astray; pace Mr, Swin- 
burne, the “most tragic of poets” was 
net “a huckster of pathos whose gift 
was insipid ease.’ The hour for awak- 
ening was bound to come, but it was 
uttended by circumstances of special 
interest, and followed by a fortunate 
combination of critical genius and 
poetic gift. Nearly thirty-five 
ago, the famous picture of “Death and 
Heracles contending for the body of 


years 


1“ Poetics,” c. xiii. Mr. Butcher’s trans- 


lation. 
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Alcestis.” and the judicious pressure 
of an admirer, induced Browning to 
translate the Alcestis in a setting of 
his own, Three years later, he fol- 
lowed up the adventure of Balaustion 
with the beautiful narrative of her 
later history, inserting in the course 


the Heracles 
The memorable portrai- 


of it his version of 
Mainomenos, 
ture of Aristophanes added a special 
interest to a volume which, owing to its 
learned complexities, is even now in- 
adequately appreciated; the quaint fa- 
naticism which led him to translate 
the Agamemnon into a sort of stiff Eneg- 
lish facsimile was of dubious service 
to the Greek drama, 
Adventure, and 


with their appended versions of 


but Balaustion’s 
Aristophanes’ Apolouy, 
two 
Euripidean dramas, were noble auxilia- 
ries to the reviving fame of Euripides, 
after a long period of comparative de- 
preciation. The beautiful story of the 
homage paid by the aged Sophocles to 
rival hut 
Browning's noble reproduction of it is, 


his dead is well known; 
perhaps, less familiar than it deserves 


to be, owing to the mass of obscure 
which it is 


banquet is in 


embedded. 
full 


learning in 
The Aristophanes 
swing, with the customary derision otf 
the 


absent Euripides, when “some- 


, 


thing happens”: 


Enters an old pale-swathed majesty, 
Makes slow mute passage through two 
ranks as mute... 
brow still bent on ground, up- 
raised at length 
When, our Priest reached, 
the vision paused. 

“Priest!’"—the deep tone succeeded the 
fixed gaze— 

“Thou carest that thy god have specta- 
cle 

Decent and seemly; wherefore, I an- 
nounce 

That, since Euripides is dead to-day, 

My Choros, at the Greater Feast, next 
month, 

Shall, clothed in black, appear ungar- 
landed!” 


Gray 


full-front 
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Then the gray brow sank low, and 
Sophokles 

Re-swathed him, sweeping doorward: 
mutely passed 

Twixt rows as mute, to mingle possibly 

With certain gods who convoy age to 


port; 
And night resumed him. 


It is not, of course, implied that the 
study of Euripides had been wholly 
neglected in England until the early 
seventies of the last century. But be- 
yond question it had been depreciated; 
his poetry had been regarded as spe- 
cially suitable for schoolboys, as a 
stepping-stone to the higher things of 
.Eschylus and Sophocles, as something 
useful, but comparatively easy and 
transitory. It was a complete miscon- 
ception, and led to some results which 
were net quite harmless. The Medea 
and the Hippolytus are noble dramas, 
but they are not specially well suited 
to early adolescence; the Hecuba was 
better, and the Alcestis, though, as we 
know from Dr. Verrall, its real 
gist was unrecognized, had a simple 
charm which fitted it for the young. 
The opening scene of the Jon is one of 
the gems of Greek literature, and es- 
pecially attractive to intelligent boy- 
hood, but it was seldom put before 
them; the background of the story 
seems to have scandalized teachers of 
who saw no objection to the 
Hippolytus, The Bacchae, for no very 
obvious reason, was almost unread; so 
was the Troades. But the plain truth 
is that Euripides is not a very satisfac- 
for the education of the 

quite the worst possible 


now 


youth 


tory poet 

young, and 
for being dropped at the age when we 
begin zEschylus. His 
theology, or anti-theology, his attitude 
he drama- 


Sophocles or 


towards the legends which 
tizes, the background of his mind, the 
melancholy whisper which constantly 
sound in our ears—/ think 
there ave no gods, but I am sure there 
are not wicked ones—the mixture in him, 


seems to 
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as Mr. Gilbert Murray excellently 
says, “of unshrinking realism with un- 
shrinking imaginativeness’”—all these 
things, mark out Euripides as deti- 
nitely a poet for mature readers: not 
for ingenuous youth, which demands 
and deserves, above all things, a sim- 
ple plot and point of view. It is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that the remarkable 
revival of interest in Euripides, which 
Browning did so much to arouse, 
found, before many years had elapsed, 
a commentator and interpreter of 
genius, and again, a little later, the 
most poetical of translators. Dr. Ver- 
rall will probably not resent our say- 
ing that his early work upon Horace, 
and his edition of the Agamemnon of 
JEschylus, were not free from the 
xenial fault of speculative audacity. 
Like a personage in Pickwick, he 
rather aspired to “make our flesh 
creep,” by ingenious hypotheses which, 
to a generation brought up on Paley’s 
commentary, seemed not only agitat- 
ing but heterodox in the extreme. In 
so far as they were really extravagant, 
we may say, in the words of the poet 
himself—if indeed they are his— 


Time cleanseth all things, growing old 
therewith. 


But, on the other hand, ingenuity of 
interpretation, in dealing with an an- 
cient and difficult work like Aschylus’ 
masterpiece, is far too valuable to be 
thrust aside in mere timidity; and in- 


deed no small number of these ap- 
nai . 
parent audacities have commended 


themselves more and more to. common- 
sense, as the shock of them wore off. 
But a larger aspiration still, and its 
partial fulfilment in the two volumes, 
Euripides the Rationalist and Four Plays 
of Euripides, have made Dr. Verrall 
protagonist in a great cause—to wit. 
the recovery of the Euripidean point 
of view. It is clear that the poet's 
own generation recognized his diver- 


gence from the common creeds and na- 








a natant 


= Ew 
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tional prejudices of the day; they un- 
derstood that he was countermining 
the current conceptions, especially in 
the matter of religion and, to some ex- 
tent, of politics. Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
in his excellent chapter on “Euripi- 
des,” ? puts the case very well, when 
he tells us that, alike against the ortho- 
doxy of the day and against a shallow 
rationalism, Euripides is 
a solitary rebel. He is seldom frankly 
and outspokenly sceptical; when he is 
so, it is always on moral grounds ., . For 
the most part, Euripides is far from 
frank on these subjects. The majority 
of the plays draw no conclusions, but 
only suggest premisses. They state 
the religious traditions very plainly, 
and leave the audience to judge if it 
believes in them or approves of them. 
His work left on his contemporaries, 
and, if intelligently read, leaves on us, 
an impression of uneasy, half-disguised 
hostility to the supernatural element 
which plays so large a part in it. 
The position is so clear and compre- 
hensible that it seems strange that so 
much difficulty has been found in 
grasping it. Many convinced theists, 
we presume, and many ardent Chris- 
tians, stand in exactly the same atti- 
tude towards the God of Calvinism. 
But in speaking of Dr. Verrall as 
“protagonist” in the rehabilitation of 
Euripides, we allude rather to his con- 
centration on his great theme than to 
anything isolated in his efforts. Of 
Mr. Gilbert Murray we have spoken 
already, and must speak of him again 
in his capacity of translator. Scholars 
und theologians— notably the late 
Bishop Westcott—have dealt with Eu- 
ripides; the late John Addington Sy- 
monds has expounded, in his own 
flowery style but soundly and elo- 
quently, the position of Euripides in 
art and literature.* Goethe himself 
not only refused his assent to the 
theory that Euripides caused the de- 
cline of Greek tragedy, but energet- 
?“Ancient Greek Literature,” pp. 265-6. 


ically added that “if a modern man like 
Schlegel must pick out faults in so 
great an ancient as Euripides, he 
ought only to do it on his knees.” Few 
readers, it may be confidently hoped, 
fail to perceive the triple golden 
thread of reminiscence in the words 
put in the mouth of Balaustion: 


I know the poetess who graved in gold, 

Among her glories that shall never 
fade, 

This style and title for Euripides, 

The Human with his droppings of warm 
tears. 


Among recent men, Professor Paul 
Decharme (whose valuable work, Eu- 
ripide et VEsprit de son Thédtre, has 
been recently translated into English) 
is spoken of by Dr. Verrall* as having 
written “the best treatise on the povcit 
with which I am acquainted.” A very 
compendious little book of some thirty 
pages—The Moral Standpoint of Euripi- 
des—has just been published by Mr. 
W. H. 8S. Jones, of Selwyn College. 
Cambridge. It is full of information. 
but—doubtless owing to its compres- 
sion—somewhat too peremptory § in 
style. 

Still, Dr. Verrall’s two volumes rep- 
resent a unique effort to reclaim for 
Euripides the place among poets 
which the _ ancient world never 
dreamed of denying to him, and which, 
in modern times, has never been con- 
ceded. As Dr. Verrall says: “Agree- 
ing generally, with remarkable but not 
surprising exactness, in their estimate 
of the great writers Greek and Roman, 
about this one man the ancient readers 
and the modern are out of accord.” 
His two volumes are a prolonged apd 
ingenious effort to pull the balance 
true, by reforming our modern notions 
of the poet's point of view. To put 
the matter with the extremest brevity. 
the dramatic legends of Greece, and 

** Studies of the Greek Poets,” vol. ii. 

*“ Euripides the Rationalist,” p. 81. 
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especially their theological incidents, 
were to Euripides words and wind; 
things no more true, historically speak- 
ing, than the incidents of a dream are 
historical occurrences, 


“The creed of Euripides” (says Dr. 
Verrall) “was that of nascent philoso- 
phy, science, and rationaiism; between 
which and the worship of the popular 
gods there was a war to which modern 
religious controversies offer no parallel. 
... That it was the purpose and effect 
of his plays to destroy the old religious 
beliefs is repeatedly taken by Aristoph- 
anes for notorious. To dwell upon 
the evidence is unnecessary, as, if not 
quite undisputed, it is not really open 
to reasonable dispute .. . there is 
scarcely one of the extant plays which 
would not prove him a determined en- 
emy of the popular theology. 


But then, on the other hand, Euripides 
Was a poet! the stage-plays at Athens 
were Religion, the Press, and public 
opinion combined, and to abstract che 
theological element from these specta- 
cles was impossible, and the attempt 
to do so would have been dangerous. 
Fixed belief, indeed, in these divine 
personalities had waned since the days 
of schylus, but reverence for a 
certain range of ideas, especially if 
they are to be embodied before the 
public gaze, long outlives any positive 
belief in the hierarchy which they are 
supposed to represent. Euripides had 
before him the hard task—if he was 
to be a dramatist at all—of using ma- 
terials which he held to be fictitious, 
introducing deities in whom he totally 
disbelieved, and adjusting miraculous 
and preposterous legends to a ration- 
alistic interpretation in which, and in 
which alone, he felt that possibly some 
reality, some basis of truth, might be 
found. He saw, and brilliantly ex- 
hibited, the dramatic possibilities of 
the legends of Alcestis and Heracles; 
but while with the poetic side of his 
nature he wrote a drama the simple 
pathos of which, and its happy ending, 


have been the joy of many genera- 
tions, he would not conceal, from any 
intelligent Athenian, any more than he 
can from the scrutiny of Dr. Verrall, 
his real attitude towards the story of 
Alcestis’ death and resurrection. Here 
as elsewhere—e.g. in the Jon, and in 
the Heracles Mainomenos—he cannot 
dwell in comfort, as -2schylus and 
Sophocles could, with the legends he 
dramatized. The rationalist in him 
will out, in spite of all conventional 
and traditional beliefs: the brutality 
and incontinence of Apollo is not part 
of his creed, but his way of showing 
that, to his mind, no such deity ex 
isted; that Delphi was a fraud, snl 
Hermes a liar; and that gods (upon 
the stage) always come in to muffle 
truth, which only men and women can 
or will tell. 

This.temper of mind does, we think, 
remove Euripides from the company 
which otherwise he was so worthy to 
join—the company of “serene creators 
of immortal things.” Serenity. and 
something of “the wise indifference of 
the wise,” were wanting to that im- 
patient and saddened spirit. He could 
not possess his soul in patience. nor 
solace himself, as Shakespeare did. by 
ecncealment of his personality and 
ereed, in the pure joy of creativeness. 
To Euripides, the vision of the future 
was dark, and the interpreters of ‘t 
were a fraud: 


The prophet’s art, I do perceive, 
Is a thing worthless, full of lying guile! 
There comes no help, no wisdom in the 
flare 
Of sacrifice, nor in the cry of birds! 
An idle dream it is, that fowls of air 
Can aid mankind! 


We cannot fully agree with Mr. W. 
H. S. Jones when he says (in the little 
volume already cited) that “perhaps no 
literature is so pessimistic as Greek 
literature; certainly no Greek writer 
is so pessimistic as Euripides,” and 
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gives (among other illustrations) the 
famous line from the Alcestis 


Life is not life, but mere calamity. 


A reference to the context disposes 
of the illustration with comical com- 
pleteness. But we do think that the 
depreciation of Euripides in modern 
times, which Dr. Verrall speaks of so 
wisely in his introduction, and combats 
so vigorously in both his Euripidean 
volumes, is in some degree due to the 
poet’s querulous tone. It is weari- 
some to hear so constantly that luck 
is against human life. That the gods 
must be either knavish or non-existent 
may be a sound and justifiable per- 
suasion, but it is the fate of constant 
negatives that those who utter them 
drift into a doctrinaire attitude which 
alienates the lovers of poetry. ‘The 
“modern” depreciation of Euripides is 
only in part based upon his “anti-the- 
ism”: in so far as it has that basis, it 
deserves no particular respect and no 
special anathema—it is a _ theological 
judgment, not a literary one. But Dr. 
Verrall, who sees Euripides steadily 
and sees him whole, has not, we think, 
quite realized that the modern readers 
who failed to acquiesce in the poet's 
ancient renown, fully felt his pathos, 
but thought his choric odes (with a 
few notable exceptions) somewhat 
thin. Their judgment may have been 
wrong, but it was neither prejudiced 
nor, in itself, unreasonable. 

We know not how much further Dr. 
Verrall means to carry his Euripidean 
“studies.” In his first volume, Eurip- 
ides the Rationalist, he has dealt with 
three complete dramas—Alcestis, Jon, 
Iphigenia—and added two supplemen- 
tary studies, Euripides in a Hymn, and 
Last Scene of All—the latter bearing on 
the Phoenissae. Owing to the wide- 
spread familiarity of many besides pro- 
fessional scholars with the first-men- 
tioned play (it has been repeatedly 
acted in the original language, and its 
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echoes must ever be haunting the 
beautiful theatrical chalk-pit of Brad- 
field College!) and to the very full 
speculative interpretation given to it 
by Dr. Verrall, it is perhaps the most 
important of the essays. But, with 
its two companions, it has been be- 
fore the public for ten years, and, for 
Euripides, has supplemented the serv- 
ice which Balaustion’s Adventure begai. 
The new volume deals with four plays 
—Andromache, Helen, Heracles Maino- 
and Orestes. The first-men- 
tioned play, in spite of some incidental 
beauties, has never told its own tale 
with any lucidity, and few will be 
found to doubt that Dr. Verrall is 
right in viewing it as explicable only 
on the hypothesis that it is a “second 
volume,” the first having been lost. 
and, with it, the key by which the 
confused puzzle of the Andromache 
would have been plain to us. That 
this is so, is clear, not only in the ab- 
stract certainty that Euripides, master 
of subtlety as he was, never wrote a 
disordered or unintelligible play, but 
also from the Greek “argument” pre- 
fixed to the play and ascribed, rightly 
or wrongly, to Aristophanes of Alex- 
audria. In this “argument,” the words 
To 8¢ Spaya rov devrépwy Seems to 
give a clue to the mystery. That the 
words should mean “Now the play is 
second-rate” is almost impossible: that 
they mean “The play took the second 
prize” is improbable, the Greek idiom 
to express that being well known. Dr. 
Verrall is clearly right in rendering the 
phrase, “It is a sequel-play,” and ex- 
plaining the situation by an ingenious 
parallel. To treat the Andromache as 
an independent whole is “as if we 
were to expound and estimate Catriona 

. without knowing or suspecting 
that there had ever been such a story 
as Kidnapped.” But, in this case, the 
loss is real: we have to imagine the 
first volume of the dramatic story of 
Andromache, which Dr. re- 


menos, 


Verrall 
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christens A Greek Borgia in reference 
to the cool depravity of Menelaus’ pro- 
ceedings. The second of the four 
plays, known to readers of Euripides 
as the Helen but styled by Dr. Verrall, 
for sufficient reasons, Euripides’ 
Apology, is treated in the essayist’s 
most ingenious and imaginative style. 
The “sufficient reasons” are, briefly, 
these. The play is, in almost every 
point, not only unlike, but contradic- 
tory to, the normal mood of Euripides. 
There is not a word against the gods; 
on the contrary, they all seem to be 
doing their not very intelligent best. 
Helen herself is innocent, and, in press- 
ing circumstances, retires into a nun- 
nery, or, to be quite exact, “has taken 
up her abode in the late King Pro- 
teous’ mausoleum.” The phantom 
Helen, in recovering whom Menelaus 
has spent long years and spilled much 
biood, under the illusion that she is 
real, is eventually brought by him to 
Egypt, where the real Helen is guard- 
ing herself, by seclusion from the at- 
tentions of Theoclymenus, the late 
King Proteus’ son. Thereon the phan- 
tom Helen, finding herself literally de 
trop, melts into air, after the necessary 
explanation: Menelans and Helen bor- 
row a ship by a ruse, from Theocly- 
menus, and depart for Greece, almost 
literally to the sound of wedding bells! 

Nothing less like Euripides’ other 
work and general attitude of mind can 
possibly be conceived: yet there is not 
the slightest ground for doubting its 
authorghip, and some explanation of 
Euripides’ unexpected recantation of 
his normal point of view is certainly 
required. Dr. Verrall has one, so in- 
geniously worked out as to be almost 
persuasive and yet almost as pure a 
piece of fantasy as the phantom- 
Helen herself. To be brief, he thinks 
the Helen—or, as he calls it, Euripides’ 
Midsum- 


Apology—is a melodrama, a 
mer Night’s Dream, written at the re- 
quest of a kind of ladies’ college, in 
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connection with the festival of the 
Thesmophoria, and acted or recited be- 
fore this female audience in an island 
(Macris or Helene) near the shores of 
Attica. Hence the unusual piety of the 
play, and the abnegation of the poet’s 
tendency to misogyny, may be ac- 
counted for! What solid weight should 
be given to this ingenious speculation, 
dudicent lectores; but a more fascinat- 
ing piece of constructive hypothesis 
and humorous guesswork we might go 
far to seek. 

The third play, Heracles—re-named 
A Soul’s Tragedy—is a very much grim- 
mer piece of work, not only in the orig- 
inal but in the essayist’s treatment of 
it. Euripides, he thinks, saw and 
sketched in Heracles a real case of a 
noble nature with a taint of insanity, 
breaking into a momentary and mur- 
derous frenzy. The delusions about his 
labors—only half-believed by himself— 
are thus accounted for from the Eurip- 
idian point of view, and subtly com- 
mented on by the essayist. Nothing, 
we think, in the Heracles, will quite 
justify the exordium with which Ba- 
laustion, in Aristophane’s Apology, pre- 
ludes her recitation of this drama: 


Accordingly I read the perfect piece. 


It is not a perfect piece: it is some- 
thing less than that, but it is a very 
strong and interesting effort, in a field 
where perhaps only A2@schylus and 
Shakespeare have fully succeeded. 
The fourth and last play—Orestes, 
otherwise A Fire from Hell—is, we are 
told (Introd. p, xi), more read than any 
of the other three. The special dra- 
matic popularity of the legends of the 
family of Agamemnon may accouat 
for this. The Orestes is a fine but 
lurid play, and presents the passion of 
revenge in an undoubtedly ugly and 
ferocious aspect. We are not clear 
that Euripides intended—as the essay- 
ist thinks he did—to describe Orestes 
as an infuriated young ruffian, totally 
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without character or scruple, and 
Electra as a vixenish and ferocious old 
maid, maddened by the disgrace and 
disappointment of not having married! 
This last element in the case rouses 
no such emotion as Dr. Verrall feels 
against Euripides’ Electra, when we 
meet it in the Electra of Sophocles. 
No doubt Euripides brings down emo- 
tions of this sort till they seem of the 
earth, earthy; that is his way, his mis- 
sion, his mood. But Dr. Verrall views 
the passion of revenge, as exhibited by 
Orestes and Electra, after unexampled 
wrongs, not as of the earth, earthy, 
but as—well, in view of the title he 
has given to the play, let us say sub- 
terranean! It is the only case in 
which, amid all the ingenious audac- 
ities of his dramatic speculations, he 
seems momentarily to have lost the 
fine balance of his judgment. 

We have indicated that the reviving 
fame of Euripides has owed, and is 
owing, much to an_  (=inierpreter of 
genius: by the double good fortune al- 
ready alluded to, he has met also with 
a translator of exceptional powers. 
Professor Murray has the advantage, 
which he shares with Dr. Verrall, of 
knowing the ground of Greek drama 
thoroughly, and also of writing ex- 
quisite English verse-translations, in 
which he does not fear to expand 
the letter, if thereby he can preserve 
the spirit, of a Greek choric ode or 
dramatic speech. Is it possible, ¢.., 
to put the pathos of the Chorus’ la- 
ment for the doomed Phaedra (Hippol. 
ll. 762-774) more truly and more pow- 
erfully than this?— 


And for that dark spell that about her 
clings, 
Sick desires of forbidden things 
The soul of her rend and sever; 
The bitter tide of calamity 
Hath risen above her lips; and she 
Where bends she her last endeavor? 
She will hie her alone to her bridal 
room, 


And a rope swing slow in the rafters’ 


gloom; 

And a fair white neck shall creep to 
the noose, 

A-shudder with dread, yet firm to 
choose 


The one strait way for fame, and lose 
The Love and the pain for ever. 


The farewell of Artemis to the dying 
Hippolytus—given by Professor Mur- 
ray in the rhymed couplets which he 
prefers to blank verse as an equivalent 
for the Iambic measure—is excellent 
also: 


Yea, and to thee, for this sore travail’s 


sake, 

Honors most high in Troezén will I 
make; 

For yokeless maids before their bridal 
night 

Shall shear for thee their tresses; and 
a rite 

Of honoring tears be thine in ceaseless 
store; 

And virgins’ thoughts in music ever- 
more 

Turn toward thee, and praise thee in 
the Song 


Of Phaedra’s far-famed love and thy 
great wrong. 

And thou, Hippolytus, shrink not from 
the King, 

Thy father. Thou wast born to bear 
this thing. 

Farewell! I may not watch man’s 
tleeting breath, 

Nor stain mine eyes with the effluence 
of death. 

And sure that Terror now is very near. 


There is something in Mr. Gilbert 
Murray’s verse which goes far beyond a 
happy knack of translator: && Moveas 
Kai peTapowos nee would perhaps be the 
verdict of Euripides, borrowing a 
phrase of his own, on his translator. 

Euripides has suffered, in life and in 
death, from irrational enmities and in- 
evitable misunderstandings. Not with- 
out friction and unpopularity can any 
writer habitually controvert the pro- 
fessed creed—however lightly held—of 
the national audience: such a position 
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leads to bitterness and to exile, literal 
or spiritual. But when the excellent 
mockery of Aristophanes—which is 
commonly taken as far more serious 
and malicious than it was intended to 
be—has said its say and laughed its 
laugh, the real rank of Euripides as a 
poet must be sought otherwhere. The 
great dramatic poets of the world 
should not be ranked as in a class-list, 
but viewed as a cluster of stars. Is 
reasonable canon or crite- 
Euripides can be ex- 
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The Enemy’s Camp. 


cluded from their company? Let the 
great modern poet whose appreciation 
has done so much for the renewal of 
Euripides’ fame, speak the reconciling 
word: 


He lies now in the little valley, laughed 

And moaned about by those mysteri- 
ous streams, 

Boiling and freezing, like the love and 


hate 
Which helped or harmed him through 


his earthly course. 
They mix in Arethousa by his grave. 
E. D. A. Morshead. 





THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


It was all Aunt Charlotte’s fault, 
Agatha decided The 
adventure would never have occurred 
if she had not been so heavily laden. 
Nor would it have happened at all but 
for the removal. This feat had, it is 
true, been accomplished at a very early 
hour, but its effects threatened long 
continuance, All the morning after 
they had reached the new spot the at- 
mosphere had been even more unrest- 
ful than before, what with the pitch- 
ing of tents, unpacking of hampers, 
disposition of furniture and so forth. 
Cicely had contributed a few sugges- 
tions that she imagined to be useful, 
and had then strolled off into the wood 
whence she did not emerge till lunch- 
eon. Doris had again proffered her 
assistance but had only succeeded in 
putting a camp-bed together in a fash- 
ion that suggested a tentative attempt 
on the part of some fakir to break 
himself by slow degrees of the habit 
of sleeping on spikes. Mr. Lauriston 
had more wisely disappeared till lunch, 
when he made an unfortunate com- 
parison to spring-cleaning. 

“Spring-cleaning indeed!” Mrs. Lau- 
riston had replied. “As if that affected 


subsequently. 


you! You go out in the morning and 
it is done by the time you come back 
again.” 

“If it was done—” he had hazarded 
and then stopped. On the subject of 
spring-cleaning the sexes have not yet 
attained to a perfect equality of vision. 

Conversation had languished from 
that point. Cicely had been unusually 
silent and her the 
natural result of travelling. 

Doris had absorbed herself in con- 
templation of the view, unconscious of 
Mrs, Lauriston’s half-pitying and half- 
scornful eye; Miss Yonge would for 
the future be permanently associated 
with the camp-bed’s mutilated form in 
Aunt Charlotte’s mind. Mrs. Lauris- 
ton had no eyes for the scenery as yet. 
This new camp on the right bank of 
the back-water, securely hidden in a 
carved out of the 
the river ran, 


depressed—with 


meadow 
woods through which 
only appealed to her as a safe retreat 
from the criminal population of the 
house-boat. She appreciated it how- 
ever to some extent because it had to 
be made tidy, the ground having ap- 
parently been very much neglicted for a 


bay of 


long time, 
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Lunch over she had leisure to con- 
sider her menu for the evening meal, 
and decided on making a raspberry and 
currant tart. But in departing at such 
short notice she had omitted to replen- 
ish her larder fully, and amongst other 
ingredients lacking to the dish were the 
raspberries and the currants. This 
was a pity because, though she could 
still procure such things from the 
farm which had supplied her lower 
down, the way was longer, and Mrs. 
Lauriston remembered the last occa- 
sion on which she had purchased fruit 
there. She had ordered and paid for 
three pounds, had paid in advance, so 
trustful had she become from contact 
with nature. The fruit had been 
brought down by the farmer's boy, and 
only two pounds and twelve ounces 
had arrived. Mrs, Lauriston harbored 
dark suspicions, She _ recalled the 
strange behavior of the Ealing green- 
groceries; some of them, carrots for 
instance, or turnips or potatoes, varied 
not between counter and kitchen, but 
in the case of plums and greengages a 
diminution in quantity was often no- 
ticed to have taken place, the shrink- 
age being roughly proportionate to the 
distance of the greengrocer of the mo- 
Mrs. Lauriston had brought her 
She always 


ment. 
scales into the country. 
weighed everything on arrival, a pro- 
ceeding which had caused frequent 
changes in the personnel of her green- 
grocers, 

So it had come about that Agatha 
had been consulted, had volunteered to 
replenish the stores in person, and was 
returning with a very full basket and 
rather later than she had intended. 
The fruit had had to be picked, for 
which she had not calculated in esti- 
mating the time. They manage these 
things better in Ealing. Therefore it 
occurred to her that she would take a 
short cut across a field to the river. 

Now no practised pedestrian is ever 
guilty of the short cut, at least in the 
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country. There are still to be found a 
few potential poets who preserve their 
illusions and attempt the hazardous 
venture in traversing the town. But 
even in wildest Soho there is hope of a 
policeman or at least of an intelligent 
native who may be able to speak 
enough English to save the rash ad- 
venturer. There is also, it is said, : 
possibility of proceeding more or less 
straight from one point to another in 
Ealing. But in the country the habit 
of the short cut is soon killed or kills. 
There is no policeman and the native 
is not intelligent. Therefore, though 
the road present zig-zags never so 
tempting, the experienced do not turn 
aside. ; 

But Agatha, though vaguely aware of 
the risk, knew that the field was 
square, and that the path ran round 
two sides of it, the river making the 
third. To walk across it in a diagonal 
line was mathematically justifiable, 
and Agatha was skilled in accounts. 
She got over the stile, basket and all, 
and advanced out into the field. 

And then she perceived her error, 
too late; not lightly or without reason 
had the wise elders of time afore bent 
that path firmly askew. For within 
the field she encountered a _ brindled 
cow: she noticed that it had a crum- 
pled horn, The elder Miss Neave was 
not afraid of cows in theory. She 
did not carry her good wishes towards 
them so far as to pat them dubiously 
on the neck with a gloved hand, as 
Cicely had been known to do. But 
she considered them as useful animals 
which should be disregarded socially 
and left to their own business, the pro- 
duction of cream and butter. Accord- 
ingly she did not turn back but went 
on with courage despite the crumpled 
horn, She ignored the cow, assuming 
precisely the expression that she was 
wont to employ when she met on the 
same pavement an undesirable ex-ac- 
quaintance, 
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The cow, however, lacked the advan- 
tages of the knowledge of suburban 
etiquette that Ealing affords. It 
should have endeavored to put on the 
same air of lofty abstraction and pass 
Agatha by as though she had been a 
mere vegetable, an inedible vegetable. 
But this was a country cow, affably 
disposed to strangers and with an affa- 
bility increased by isvlation. It saw 
in Agatha a possible dairy-maid, and 
milking time was at hand. It ap- 
proached her, purposefully  delib- 
erate. 

The elder Miss Neave drew back a 
little; the undesirable cx-acquaintance 
showed signs of compelling recogni- 
tion. The natural course would be to 
cross the street with the same careful 
inattention. But there was no street to 
cross, only a river which did not sup- 
ply bridges at sufficiently short inter- 
vals to solve social difficulties of this 
nature, She simply made a_ wider 
curve towards the bank hoping the 
cow would take the hint. But the 
cow was not used to being gracefully 
cut, it misunderstood the manceuvre 
and followed; it wanted to be petted at 
least if not milked. It had a very lim- 
ited social circle, which it divided 
roughly into bipeds without skirts 
which drove it about with a stick and 
bipeds with skirts which said soft 
things to it, carried pails, and sat on 
three-legged stools. The first class 
it avoided, the second it cultivated; to 
be itself avoided was a new experi- 
ence, 

The cow hesitated in thoughtful curi- 
osity. To show that she was quite at 
her ease Agatha put up her parasol, 
edging x little more towards the bank; 
she did not want to frighten the poor 
animal from its pasture, and she hoped 
for the best. So did the cow; it had 
never seen a dairy-maid with a parasol 
and was justly suspicious of the inno- 
vation, There had however been some 
new machinery on the farm, and this 
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might possibly be a new kind of pail 
or a patent stool; the cow took an in- 
telligent interest in such things and it 
came pearer and mooed as if to ask 
an explanation. 

Agatha looked hurriedly round. She 
could not cross any more metaphorical 
pavements; but as a last resource the 
undesirable ex-acquaintance may be 
evaded by going into a shop. Here 
there were no shops, but there were 
trees. One especially, a large tumble- 
down willow, was close beside her 
and it seemed easy to climb up into 
that crevice which showed where it 
had at some time or other been split 
by lightning. All other retreat was 
now impossible. Agatha might have 
tried violence, but then so might the 
cow. It was brindled and had a 
crumpled horn, She knew that there 
was nothing to be afraid of, no, noth- 
ing of course, But if you go into a 
shop it must be a very pertinacious ex- 
acquaintance that will follow you or 
wait for your exit. So without indeco- 
rous haste she put down the basket and 
the parasol and stepped up into the 
tree. She could not ascend more than 
a few feet; indeed she was hardly out 
of the reach of the crumpled horn. 
But of course this was not a real 
flight; it was merely the strongest hint 
she could give. 

The cow halted. No dairy-maid in 
its experience had ever given that kind 
of hint, though the smaller bipeds that 
hit it with a stick were wont to do odd 
things of a like nature in their spare 
The matter deserved con- 
sideration and the cow considered. 
Then it bent its head cautiously 
as though to cull a reflective blade of 
grass and sniffed at the parasol—a 
birthday present from Aunt Charlotte 
which had been bought at the sales and 
was really worth two guineas. But 
apparently the cow did net think much 
of the parasol; it withdrew its head 
abruptly in sudden mistrust, as though 


moments, 
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it knew that Mrs. Lauriston had only 
paid eighteen shillings and eleven- 
pence three-farthings. 

The basket however was another 
matter; the cow had seen baskets be- 
fore and it began to investigate with 
confidence. Agatha shuddered as its 
nose approached first a packet of soft 
sugar and then a packet of lump sugar 
that balanced it on the other side. “Oh 
dear,” thought Agatha, “I’m sure I 
shall never be able to touch the sugar.” 
“Go away,” she added aloud. The 
cow looked up with a world of reproach 
in its soft eyes. “Go away,” repeated 
Agatha in the tone that she had heard 
Mrs, Lauriston use to the gentleman 
who came about the encyclopedia. 
Then the cow upset the basket and 
half of the packages fell out onto the 
grass. “Go away,” said Agatha with 
increasing firmness. At Ealing the 
next step would have been to ring for 
the parlor-maid to show the cow out, 
but here was no bell, and no parlor- 
maid, The cow continued its re- 
searches and sniffed at the tea-—a neat 
packet of “best tea” at one shilling 
and four-pence per pound in the village 
shop, It was not a price or an article 
that Mrs. Lauriston would have ac- 
knowledged in Ealing, where she paid 
two shillings and eight-pence. The 
tea at one shilling which was quite 
good enough for the servants’ hall 
needed no acknowledgment, and was 
drunk under protest. The cow how- 
ever seemed to think the rustic article 
an excellent good thing, and the tea 
vanished lead-paper and all. It was 
poor consolation for Agatha to reflect 
that the lead-paper had probably been 
weighed in with the tea. 

Here the cow might have stopped, 
for the packages that remained seemed 
simall and insignificant. But, wishing 
to complete its work, it munched the 
first tentatively and found it eminently 
palatable, for it contained salt. Em- 
boldened by success it attacked the sec- 
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ond without a precautionary sniff, and 
it contained mustard. 

The cow started suddenly, entangling 
its crumpled horn in the curved handle 
of Agatha’s parasol. It threw up its 
tail and charged the obstacle. Its 
eyes shed tears, but their melancholy 
expression had sadly altered for the 
worse, Up tlew the parasol, up flew 
the basket, whose remaining contents 
were distributed backwards, princi- 
pally into the river, while the culprit 
snorted terrifically. It bellowed and 
began to run round and round in nar- 
rowing circles, Agatha forgot arith- 
metic. Till now she had been a true 
niece of Mrs. Lauriston, and had en- 
tered against the cow a debt of three 
shillings and eight-pence half-penny. 
But such calculations no longer en- 
thralled her. She called instinctively 
for help, finding that she could climb 
no higher. She was not out of the 
cow’s reach, if it were disposed to en- 
sure a continuity of vengeance. 

At this point the undesirable ex- 
acquaintance should certainly have 
been given into the charge of a police- 
man, but again she had cause to re- 
member that this was not Ealing, and 
the cow continued to show traces of 
an unquiet mind, when a dinghy 
rounded a bend in the stream and she 
saw a man in flannels sculling towards 
her. “Help,” she called again, but 
stopped; new doubts assailed her. 

Majendie rested on his sculls, ad- 
justed his eye-glasses, and looked 
everywhere but up into the willow. 
He saw in the foreground round an 
elegant parasol lying open and upside 
down in a bush, a basket wedged in 
the fork of a tree, a few rashers of ba- 
con strewn about the bank in unnatural 
and acrobatic postures, while in the 
middle distance was a cow which ap- 
peared to be in urgent need of his pro- 
fessional assistance. For the rest the 
landscape might have supplied a set- 
ting or subject for any Academy pic- 
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ture; it was pretty without being re- 
markable. “Did any one call?” he 
cried, 

“Oh, please, I'm here,” said Agatha. 
“Oh take me away.” 

Majendie saw. He had drifted into 
view of her. Agatha was like the 
landscape in being pretty, but had the 
advantage of it in the circumstances 
which made her remarkable. Majen- 
die noted her with approval. He dis- 
counted something from her bright 
eyes and fine color, seeing that she was 
evidently excited, though not more so 
than was becoming. He ran his boat 
in, jumped out and advanced hat in 
hand, ignoring the cow which was now 
rolling about on the grass. “Can I 
help you down?” he enquired politely. 

“Look, look, the cow!” she exclaimed, 
shrinking back into the tree. “Oh. 
get up quick! It’s mad! It’s eaten the 
mustard.” The cow had decided that 
water might alleviate its burning sense 
of wrong and getting onto its feet 
again was now making for the river 
with a decision that disquieted Agatha. 

“I can detect no symptoms of hydro- 
phobia,” said Majendie solemnly after 
readjusting his eye-glasses. “The ani- 
mal is suffering from undue cerebral 
excitement, for which the unexpected 
assimilation of mustard with the con- 
sequent inflammation of the palate 
would be a sufficient cause. Under 


conditions its actions are nor- 


such 
mal.” 
“But it 
about.” 
“That is a matter for the psycholo- 
gist,” said Majendie with even greater 
solemnity. “I have never studied the 
development of the artistic faculty in 
the bovine species. But, supposing 


has been following me 


the faculty to exist, that action also 
might be considered normal.” 

Agatha was too much occupied in 
watching the cow to disentangle this 
but she was 
compli- 


elaborate compliment, 


nevertheless sensible that a 
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ment had been in the air. Doubts 
again assailed her, but it was better 
to be assailed by doubts or even by 
compliments than by the cow. 

“And,” continued Majendie, “in the 
whole course of my professional ex- 
perience I have only met with one mad 
cow.” 

“Are you sure it didn’t behave like 
this?” said Agatha with an anxious 
eye on her enemy, which was drinking 
with much sound of gurgling. 

“Not in the least,” returned Majendie 
reassuringly. 

“Didn't it follow you about?” 

“Well,” he admitted, “it did do that. 
It followed my uncle all round a field, 
when he was walking with the farmer, 
and kept to heel. They did not sus- 
pect anything till my uncle pointed at 
a rabbit with his stick. Then the cow 
jumped over the stick and ran after 
the rabbit. Then it scratched away at 
the rabbit-hole and growled. My un- 
cle and the farmer of course were too 
astonished to do anything but stare, 
and then the cow left the rabbit-hole 
and sat up on its hind-legs and crossed 
its fore-feet.” 

“Oh, how did they ever get away?” 
said Agatha, who was becoming in 
terested, the more so as the present 
terror, after liberal potations, was re- 
moving itself to the farthest possible 
corner from the scene of its sufferings. 

“Quite easily,” said Majendie. “My 
uncle said a few words in French and 
it lay down as still as possibile. And 
as he happened to be telegraphed for 
the same day, and as he was away for 
a week and the farmer knew no 
French the poor beast never moved 
again but died where it lay.” 

“But why in French?’ Agatha asked. 
beginning to wonder whether the cow 
or the narrator were the madder. 

Majendie hastened to elucidate his 
point. “My uncle had a Parisian 
poodle which had died mad.  Previ- 
ously it used to die for its country— 
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if you put your foot there and take 
my hand—so of course I needn't ex- 
plain—that’s right.” 

Once on firm ground Agatha laughed 
a little, but stopped herself. “Is that 
story quite true?’ she asked, 

Majendie appeared to hesitate. The 
eyes that looked at him were almost 
uncomfortably sincere. “I thought 
you might be frightened,” he _ ex- 
plained, considering her carefully the 
while. Yes, she was certainly a pretty 
girl, and Talbot, his usual companion 
of the five, had lately developed a love 
of solitude coupled with incipient me!- 
ancholia which made him morose. 
His discovery was evidently a member 
of the other camp, and he remembered 
the machinations of Sir Seymour Had- 
don with whom, he supposed, the dis- 
covery was acquainted. However the 
removal so lately accomplished made 
it possible for him to explore for him- 
self without fear of entangling the 
others. Moreover, if they should be 
doomed to make official acquaintance 
with the enemy he would have stolen 
a march and would not make one of 
a bashful rank and file marshalled by 
the magnificent Charles. There was 
consolation in this thought, for some- 
how the idea of owing his introduction 
to Charles suddenly seemed distasteful 
to him. 

“But if it wasn’t true?” said Agatha, 
the serious look deepening. 

“I told it to see if you could laugh,” 
he explained further. “It is the best 
test for hyst ... for the condition of 
the nerves. I am a doctor, and my 
name is Majendie—my father may be 
known to you by repute. You had sus- 
tained a nervous shock and in this 
hot weather one cannot be toe care- 
ful. Pulse,”—he suddenly possessed 
himself of Agatha’s hand and felt her 
pulse quicken slightly. “Eighty-three 
—slightly above normal still. You 
should rest for a little. Perhaps a 
dose of bromide—but, no, that’s hardly 


necessary. Avoid walking exercise to- 
day. To-morrow if it be your custom 
to go so far for provisions, Miss Lau- 
riston—” 

Agatha corrected him, as he paused 
on a slight question. “It is the only 
shop,” she admitted. 

“it can safely be resumed. At this 
moment, no. Permit me—as a doctor 
I consider you my patient—to offer 
you a seat in the boat.” He rescued 
her basket and parasol with the boat- 
hook. Agatha found the dispersal of 
her load  irremediable. Only the 
rashers of bacon remained, and they 
had already attracted the attention of 
the insect kingdom. This distressful 
sight so occupied her that she sub- 
mitted to his guidance with unusual 
docility. Majendie meanwhile was 
wondering what she meant by there 
being only one shop. He thought he 


knew one nearer the camp. He 
pushed off and sculled rapidly down 
stream. 

“Oh, but you’re going wrong,” said 
Agatha. “Can't I steer?” 


“The rudder’s unshipped,” he an- 
swered cheerfully. 

“But it’s up-stream,” she objected. 

Majendie slackened. “Up-stream? I 
beg your pardon; I thought you were 
one of the party camping by the back- 
water.” 

“So I am,” she admitted, “but we 
uren’t camping any longer there.” 
She blushed a little; she did not like 
to tell him why, knowing that he must 
be one of the reasons for the removal. 

“I understand,” said Majendie. 
Agatha thought this sounded ambigu- 
ous and looked at him questioningly. 


“About the shop,” he explained. “We 
are not far from it here. Why 
shouldn't we replenish your basket 


and then come back?’ 

“But won't it be dreadfully out of 
your way? I'm sure I can walk, Mr. 
Majendie. Let me get out.” 


He rowed on unruffled. “In the 
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whole course of my professional ex- 
perience,” he said, “I have seldom met 
so refractory a patient. Haven't I 
prescribed no walking? I'll get your 
provisions and take you back in no 
time. You are up-stream?” 

Agatha explained the site of the new 
camp. Majendie’s smile puzzled her. 
But he kept her talking until he 
reached the nearest point for the farm 
and village, where he moored the boat. 
Then he took a list of Agatha’s needs, 
and soon returned with the provisions 
and a parcel of similar goods for him- 
self, 

“It’s very good of you,” she said pres- 
ently as the boat glided up stream. 
“but you'll be very late for your tea. 
This is a long way out of your way.” 

“On the contrary,” he explained, “it 
is all in my way, every yard of it. 
We moved this morning too. I hope 
you'll forgive us. Of course we didn’t 
know you were moving.” Agatha 
could not help answering his smile; 
the situation was too ridiculous. 
“But,” he continued as a_ thought 
struck him, “I thought Charles, I mean 
our friend Haddon, told you we were 
moving.” 

Agatha looked at him in surprise. 
“Who is he?’ she asked. 

Majendie thought swiftly before he 
answered. This was unexpected. “He 
said——” he began, “I mean, I thought 
you knew him.” 

Agatha shook her head. “No, we 
don’t know any of your party—at least, 
I mean, I know you of course, now, 
but I oughtn’t to.” Agatha was pret- 
tily confused, a circumstance that en- 
abled Majendie to decide that since 
she did not know Charles after all, 
there was no need for him to help 
her to that knowledge. The problem 
could wait, 

“You couldn't help it,” said Majendie 
judicially, “considering the cow, so 
you are not to blame.” Agatha agreed 
that she was not to blame, but was 
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doubtful how Mrs. Lauriston would 
regard the matter. 

“I shall not, however,” he continued, 
“tell my friends—of your move.” 

“I don’t see how I can tell Aunt 
Charlotte,” Agatha murmured a little 
ruefully. She felt that fate had put 
her into a position of duplicity which 
was distressing though unavoidable. 

Majendie ran the boat into the bank 
at a spot indicated by Agatha as being 
the nearest to her camp, for she would 
not allow him to take her right up to 
the back-water, in which case they 
would have had to pass the creek 
which held the house-boat. “Remem- 
ber,” he said as he assisted her out, 
“you mustn’t over-tire yourself, and if 
you go to the village again to-morrow 
take your time. The cow is really 
quite harmless.” 

“I think if I have to go to-morrow 
morning, I shall go round by the path,” 
she said innocently. 

Majendie promptly resolved that he 
would continue to steal marches on the 
magnificent but untruthful Charles. 
He would begin on the path. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was not strange that Charles had 
not been able to trace Talbot and the 
Gladstone bag, for he had confined his 
search to the wood in which he not un- 
naturally supposed them to be. But 
as a matter of fact they were not in 
the wood at all. Talbot's fishing ex- 
cursions had made him tolerably fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of the 
river banks, and he knew that the 
wood at this point only skirted the 
stream for about two hundred yards, 
and then receded, giving place to sev- 
eral fields, in one of which, by the 
way, a scarecrow was a prominent fea- 
ture. Higher up wood and _ river 
joined company again. 

Therefore he had cut straight through 
the belt of trees and undergrowth and 
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reached the first field, which was a 
grass meadow with a haystack in the 
corner furthest removed from the 
river and separated from the wood by 
a hedge and a narrow lane. In this 
haystack, in an excavation effected 
with some labor, he deposited the bag. 
and then returned to the house-boat 
by the way he had come, while Charles 
was still forcing his way impetuously 
through thorn and bramble in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

Talbot had been tempted to visit the 
field in which was the scarecrow the 
same afternoon, but on reflection de- 
cided not to do so. It was improbable 
that Cicely would be there, as the 
other camp must be in a state of some 
confusion still, too much so at any 
rate for so leisurely a proceeding as 
Cicely's fishing. 

On the following afternoon, 
ever, there seemed no adequate reason 
for his not visiting the appointed spot, 
except that it was Sunday, a fact 
which it is to be feared, had momen- 
tarily escaped his notice, and without 
courting the attention of his friends 
he took his rod and basket and set out, 
making a detour in the direction of the 
haystack, behind which he disap- 
peared. 

Some ten minutes later a well-dressed 
man might have been seen skirting the 
edge of a field of turnips. He carried 
a fishing rod and creel, but his appear- 
ance hardly suggested that he was a 
keen sportsman—he was too respecta- 
ble. In his neat suit of dark blue, 
with a tall, very white collar and with 
a decent inch of shirt-cuff peeping 
modestly from under well-cut sleeves, 
he gave one rather the impression that 
he was a mere amateur, a man who 
carried a rod because it was the proper 
thing to carry in the neighborhood of a 
river. The true fisherman, moreover, 
would have detected him as an im- 
postor in that he wore a white Panama 
hat; for no true fisherman makes him- 


how- 
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self more conspicucus to the fish than 
is absolutely needful, and a white Pan- 
ama hat is about the most conspicuous 
form of male headgear. His boots too 
(had any one been able to study him 
closely) would have confirmed this im- 
pression of dilettantism. They were 
never meant for miry ways and rough 
usage, though their beautiful sober 
brown would have shone gracefully in 
any garden. Altogether the man 
looked as if he ought not to have left 
the garden. A very close analysis, 
such analysis as is possible in the 
peace of a garden, might have sug- 
gested to a sartorial purist that the 
clothes did not sit on the man quite 
as they should have done—they should 
perhaps have been tried on once more 
for the final alterations—but this would 
doubtless have escaped the notice of 
most people. It was more obvious, 
perhaps, that the man walked as if 
his boots were a little too tight—but 
he may of course have only been 
avoiding the turnips. 

Of all these things Talbot was him- 
self aware, He was not avoiding the 
turnips, and the clothes (had they been 
his own) would certainly have been 
sent back to the tailor for revision. 
Nor had it escaped him that a Panama 
hat was the worst hat possible for 
fishing. Nor, in short, did he at all 
feel that his appearance accorded with 
his apparently intended occupation. 
But for all that he went steadily, and 
somewhat painfully He had 
reached that stage of infatuation in 
which a man ceases to be satisfied 
with his natural advantages, and be- 
comes gloomily aware of his deficien- 
cies. It is probable that, had Charles's 
outfit consisted of a silk hat and frock 
coat, Talbot would now be wearing 
them. A frock coat covers far more 
deficiencies than any other, which may 
be the secret of its popularity. But as 
things were, Talbot had to be satisfied 
with what he could get; and that was 


on, 
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little enough, he reflected ruefully, 
abased in spirit before Cicely’s dark 


eyes. 
However he became a little more 
hopeful when he reached the scare- 


crow, which was even less respectable 
than is usual with scarecrows. Its 
principal garment might have been a 
coat once, but it would have taken a 
skilful tailor to say definitely. The 
only recognizable article of apparel 
that it could boast was a hat—he could 
tell that it was a hat because it was 
placed above the other rags. Yes, he 
was certainly more presentable than 
the scarecrow, and he acquired cour- 
age from this conviction. So with a 
somewhat more assured gait he 
walked on to the clump of willows in 
the corner of the field, where he hoped 
to test the efficacy of his improved ap- 
pearance, 

But, alas, for the vanity of human 
effort, there was no one there, and 
the improved appearance was thrown 
away on insensate nature who, as he 
indignantly reflected, was probably 
just as much pleased with the scare- 
crow as with himself. He searched 
the clump of willows thoroughly to see 
if Cicely had by any chance been there 
and gone away again. But no, there 
was no sign of her, not even a cushion 
or a novel, Talbot was sadly disap- 
pointed, and he sat down to muse on 
feminine inconstancy and think great 
and pessimistic thoughts—though he 
had in the bottom of his mind a con- 
viction not uncomfortable that Cicely 
was probably an unpunctual person 
and might come after all. 

Cicely, however, had no intention of 
coming. She had, it will be remem- 
bered, said so to herself when they 
last met. It would never do for him 
to think that she was too eager to meet 
him, and moreover she thought that he 
had assumed too much last time in 
stating his belief that she had come 
rate he had ex- 


on purpose; at any 
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pressed too much. In such a matter 
the feminine mind often looks in vain 
for a decent reticence in the obtuse 
male, so Cicely adhered to her resolu- 
tion of not visiting the perch-hole the 
first day. It must be understood, by 
the way, that this was the first day 
spent in the new camping-ground in 
her estimation. A day of which any 
part was passed in so vexatious a thing 
as travelling was to her a dies non; it 
did not count. She simply removed it 
from her scheme of things. She would 
have admitted, perhaps, that there had 
been a day, but she would have ex- 
plained that it had been wasted for 
any practical purpose. To Cicely a 
fortnight’s holiday meant sixteen days, 
and, extending her theory in a truly 
feminine manner, if any unfortunate 
cause reduced her fortnight to four- 
teen she would disparagingly call it 
ten. Talbot had read her accurately 
up to a point in deciding that she 
would not appear yesterday; but he 
did not yet understand her fully. 
Moreover, the day was Sunday. Cicely 
had duly been to church in the morn- 
ing, and active exercise in the after- 
noon would certainly not have met 
with her aunt’s approval. 
Nevertheless, Cicely was not far 
away. Had Talbot only known it 
there was but the river between them, 
and she was watching him at this mo- 
ment, not without amusement, from a 
shug nest which she had made for her- 
self among the bracken on the oppo- 
site bank. Though on Sunday one. 
does not fish for perch, she thought it 
would only be a matter of prudence to 
reconnoitre a spot which she was given 
to understand would prove remunera- 
tive in the indefinite future. So she 
had walked along the bank on her 
own side through the wood till she 
saw something on the other side of the 
river that was evidently a scarecrow. 
There was also a clump of willows 


not at all unlike the one which she 
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had found lower down. ‘This was evi- 
dently a good spot for perch, so she 
arranged her cushions commodiously 
and settled herself down to meditate 
on the prospect of ensnaring those 
handsome fish—on that and other 
things. 

She had not been there long when 
she saw the figure which has been de- 
scribed. She did not at first recognize 
it, but there was something in the set 
of the shoulders as it stopped and ap- 
parently spoke to the scarecrow which 
seemed familiar, and as it came nearer 
she realized that it was Talbot in 
strangely immaculate attire. Cicely 
pondered on this circumstance, and re- 
volved the various causes that might 
have induced this, It was Sunday of 
course, for one thing. But somehow 
she was not at all sure that this was 
wholly responsible for it. Talbot was 
the kind of person to lay emphasis on 
the fact that the Sabbath is made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath. On 
the whole she came to the conclusion 
that it was not Sunday but—the 
thought amused her, and made her 
blush a little. 

It was rather ridiculous of him, but 
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still it was a slight token of respect, 
and as such she appreciated it. She 
forgave him his rather inappropriate 
leap at a conclusion, and became a lit- 
tle sorry when she noted his obvious 
disappointment as he reached the wil- 
She was for a moment tempted 
to declare her presence as she watched 
him thinking his great and pessimistic 
thoughts. But he might do something 
evep more foolish; he might swim 
across the river or something, and that, 
she decided, though a romantic idea 
would be a pity for such a smart ap- 
pearance. 

So Cicely did not move until Talbot 
had become tired of waiting and was 
on his way back across the turnip-field. 
Then she rose up and went her way 
too, with her cushions and her un- 
opened novel, 

Talbot, looking round when he 
reached the gate at the far corner of 
the field, caught a glimpse of some- 
thing in the distance that might have 
been a white dress among the trees. 
But he could not be sure, and it van- 
ished almost immediately. He _ re- 
turned to the haystack wondering 
vaguely. 


lows. 


(To be continued.) 
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Marcellin Berthelot, the Newton of 
organic chemistry, was a Parisian of 
that Old Paris which Baron Haussmann 
cleared away. He had nothing in him 
of a son of the Crusaders, but a great 
deal of the artisan or mechanic, with 
high middle-class training and the 
culture which a life from infancy in 
Paris so often gives. If the child were 


the father of the man, Gavroche, the 
typical gamin de Paris, would have been 
the father of Berthelot. 


I have said 


he had nothing that could mark him 
as the son of a Crusader. The Crusad- 
ers were the last remnant of the 
Frankish nobility, which the wars of 
Charlemagne had not wholly finished 
off. One saw in Berthelot the pure 
Gallo-Celt; and he boasted of a mother 
who came from the district of Alise- 
Sainte-Reine, the Alesia of Czesar's 
Commentaries, where that conqueror 
had his: final tussle with the Gauls. 
The appearance of Berthelot pro- 
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claimed his Gallic origin to a striking 
degree. He had a wiry, well-knit little 
frame, with broad shoulders and a 
chest that would have been wide and 
deep had he thrown it out. The ner- 
vous system predominated, as one 
might see from the compactness of a 
finely formed brain, the lines of 
thought in the face and the singularly 
fine perceptive eyes that looked frankly 
and fearlessly in one’s own face, the 
fearlessness bordering on combative- 
One might divine the deepest 


ness, 
depths of thought behind the eyes. 
The soul which looked out through 


them was at once that of a thinker, a 
poet and a man of sentiment. There 
was no concealment save in the in- 
tensity of depth. 

I remember Mme. Berthelot mére, a 
lively, alert old lady, busy as a bee, 
knitting and darning for her grand- 
children, and the image of her son. 
She, too, had fine eyes that reflected 
each passing impression, and deep fa- 
cial lines graven by the emotions of an 
ardent spirit, a feeling heart and the 
strong thoughts of a most active mind, 
though devoid of early culture. She 
had witnessed three invasions and as 
many revolutions, and became the wife 
of a struggling doctor at the age of 
twenty-six. He and she set up as 
housekeepers at the corner of a dark 
and ancient street, la Rue du Mouton, 
then at the corner of the Place de 
Hotel de Ville, but now non-existent, 
the Avenue Victoria passing over it. 
This was in 1826, in a period of cler- 
ical, aristocratic and monarchical re- 
action, a state of things which had 
made the backs of the great mass cf 
bourgeois rise. The bourgeoisie was 
then Liberal and Voltarian and loathed 
“the government of curés” which the 
allied sovereigns had _ placed 
France. Old Mme. Berthelot witnessed 


over 


those Corpus Christi processions from 
the Tuileries to Notre Dame and back, 
in which the restored Court fancied it 
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had found a means of government. 
The King, Charles X., doddered behind 
the Holy Sacrament, followed by the 
whole Royal Family and his and their 
households, according to the ancient 
order of precedence. Gentlemen and 
ladies presented at the Tuileries were 
invited to fall into the procession in 
the dress worn at the King’s Mass on 
Sundays. The gentlemen wore the 
evening dress coat of royal blue with 
gilt buttons and continuations with 
white silk stockings and buckles. La- 
dies were in low dress with the loose 
light scarf of the time and in hat and 
feathers, 

The spectacle might have amused. 
and in amusing pleased, had it not 
been a politico-religious demonstration, 
and had not the spectators been 
obliged under the penalties of “sacri- 
lege” to kneel down as the procession 
passed. This galled them. The out- 
ward and very visible sign of Ultra- 
montanism could be found in the high 
place which the Nuncio, a cardinal in 
his crimson robe, took in front of the 
ambassadors and ministers of the 
Catholic states represented at the 
Tuileries. The old people who remem- 
bered the féics of the Revolution and 
the military pomps of the Empire 
thought this pious street opera miser- 
able. The King looked an old fool. 
His heir, the Dauphin, whom the Court 
party magnified into a military 
hero—the hero of the expedition in 
Spain against the Spanish Liberals— 
seemed to shrink into himself. He 
had, said old Mme. Berthelot, the very 
distinctive peculiarity of being able to 
iook behind without turning his head, 
like a hare. ‘The Dauphiness, severe, 
morose, thick-set and in every respect 
repellent, seemed to nurse recollections 
of family grievances and to feel aver- 
sion when her eyes met those of the 
people on the feotways. At the 
“reposoirs” or halting places the mem- 
Royal Family and their 


had 


bers of the 
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households knelt devoutly on priedieus, 
and some of them told their beads. 
The Duchess of Berry then held up 
the youthful heir presumptive, “the 
miraculously-born child,” who after- 
wards took the title of Comte de Cham- 
bord. She had the reputation of be- 
ing a gourgandine, ready to throw her 
bonnet over the windmill, if she had 
not done so already, and a Marie An- 
toinette less the haughty pride of that 
great aunt of hers. Still she pleased, 
and her two children called forth gen- 
uine signs of public sympathy. But 
this never lasted. Every Corpus 
Christi procession was followed by 
prosecutions for sacrilege and severe 
punishment. 

You can see from this how far back 
the firm Republicanism of Berthelot 
and his free-thought bent extended. It 
dated from his cradle. He inhaled in 


infancy an atmosphere’ surcharged 
with electricity. Doctor Berthelot was 
not a Voltairian. He had been 


brought up in a little church within 
the Catholic Church, that of the Jan- 
senists, was permeated with the spirit 
of Port Royal, and was a man of deep 
thought, severe on himself, scrupulous 
in the discharge of every duty, and 
pessimistic from seeing so great suffer- 
ing in the poor district in which he 
practised and the incurable folly of 
mankind as shown in public events. 
Most Catholics of his cluss were Galli- 
cans. The “Church of Faith” was the 
ecclesiastical name of the French 
branch of Roman Catholicism. It had 
its own Liturgy. In the churches the 
laity joined in psalm and hymn sing- 
ing. They knew nothing of the Ro- 
man Liturgy which, with the help of 
Louis Napoleon, Pius iX. afterwards 
foisted on them, to the open disgust, 
be it said, of the French bishops who 
prided themselves on being indepen- 
dent in their Gallican tradition and 
practice. The Rue du Mouton was 
close to Notre Dame. Doctor Berthe 
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lot had not a few clerics, Gallicans all, 
in his clientele. What they said fil- 
tered down to the young Marcellin, so 
that he was well prepared for theolog- 
ical and philosophical talks which he 
had with Renan at the school of M. 
Couvreux, where he prepared for his 
degree examination and the ex Saint 
Sulpicien earned his bread as an usher. 

The Berthelot flat looked both on 
the Rue du Mouton and the Place de 
l’HOtel de Ville, a great storm centre 
in 1830 and 1848, and the three follow- 
ing years. This set history in action, 
and in vigorous and dramatic action, 
in the two periods, a fact to be kept in 
mind by every biographer of Berthelot. 
A boy of Marcellin’s inborn mental ca- 
pacities and quick responsiveness to 
higher sentiments could not help be- 
coming a Republican with such an 
outlook. The wxsthetic side of his na- 
ture took a fine Parisian, and in some 
respects a popular impress from his 
walks with his mother in the prome- 
nade behind Notre Dame—the Bishop's 
Garden as it used to be called—in the 
adjacent flower market, on the Quays, 
where the child destined to be his wife 
was growing up, and in the Jardin des 
Plantes. He lived in the closest com- 
panionship with his mother, and his 
father, too, whenever the doctor had 
time to spend with him. The cholera 
visitation quickened the struggling part 
of Paris into stronger life, and gave it 
a Republican impulse. Berthelot could 
remember this calamitous time. It 
powerfully impressed his father, who 
devoted himself to an improvised dis- 
pensary in the Place de l'Hétel de 
Ville, where the patients lay on the 
ground until they could be taken to the 
Hotel Dieu. And there they were no 
better, if so well off. Each bed had 
several patients, and the floors were as 
crowded as the decks of those emigrant 
between the Levant 
There was no sensa- 


vessels that ply 
and New York. 
tional cheap Press between 1830 and 
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1848. Impressions of public events 
were deep and enduring and well 


talked about for years. Those of the 
cholera visitation, owing to the vivid 
accounts of his mother, became a part 
of Berthelots permanent stock of 
ideas. 

I bave said that Berthelot resembled 
his mother in appearance. He also de- 
rived from her a certain versatility of 
mind, a capacity to be interested in 
many things, or, as she said—borrow- 
ing the simile from one of the inva- 
sions that she witnessed—for driving a 
Russian team with a sure hand and at 
a full gallop. From his father he 
took his unflinchingly firm character, 
his capability of fixing his attention for 
days, weeks, months, or, if need were, 
years, on any subject that he wanted to 
master. The father’s devotion to duty 
was another heritage, and Berthelot 
regretted that he had not taken after 
his mother in her bright optimism 
that nothing could depress. If a mis- 
fortune overtook her she had what the 
French call une crise de larmes, then 
reacted towards cheerfulness, and soon 
became as hopeful as ever. Her son 
said a rainbow generally rose through 
her tears and she becamé gaily re- 
signed to the incurable evil. I saw her 
in such a state of hopeful resignation 
the year following that of the Com- 
mune. She had just come from laying 
flowers on the grave of her husband at 
Neuilly, where her son also wished 
to be buried, and would have been had 
not the Government decided to lay the 
remains of the beloved wife beside his 
in the vaults of the Pantheon. 

The Berthelot family migrated to 
Neuilly after the demolition of the Rue 
du Mouton, and broke quite new 
ground. Among the old friends with 
whom they kept in close relation was 
the family of a Doctor Manuel, another 
practitioner in the East Central district 
of Paris. He was the father of that 


inspired poet, the late Eugéne Manuel 
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whose effects are all made up of deli- 
cate shades, though he generally wrote 
about the working people who fur- 
nished Doctor Manuel with the major- 
ity of his patients. Neuilly seemed 
quite in the country in those far back 
days. Renan came often on Sundays 
to partake of the family dinner, and 
was remarkable for his slightness (so 
different from the figure of later years) 
and a sentimental air, sometimes va- 
ried by a roguishly sly look. “What 
is there in you, Renan,” Marcellin 
asked him one Sunday, as a party of 
friends walked along the Neuilly tow- 
path, “that makes your frock coat look 
like a cassock?’ “What is there in 
you, Marcellin, that always makes one 
fancy you have just left off fighting 
behind a barricade, and that I see the 
end of a mechanics’ rule sticking out 
of your trousers’ pocket? Each of us 
has his acquired idiosyncrasy. I did 
my best to imitate my preceptors at 
the schools I went to, and my coat 
thus resembles a cassock. You found 
your ideal in the Revolutionists at the 
Hotel de Ville, and it clings to you. 
Each of us according to his early en- 
You remain a Revolution- 
ist; the ecclesiastical form clings to 
me.” “I a Revolutionist! Clear your 
head of that notion and say, an evolu- 
tionist.” The word had been derived 
from Lamarck’s work, published to- 
wards the ciose of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, on the influence of surrounding 
animal and vegetable forms. Darwin 
had still to write his work on the 
“Origin of Species,” while Berthelot 
and Renan conversed in the corridors 
of UInstitution Couvreux about that 
the “Visions of Creation’ opened by 
Lamarck. The former had found in it 
already the key to many theretofore 
mysteries of creation as early as 1845, 
the year before Darwin set out on his 
memorable voyage. Renan looked on 
the world with the eyes of a Corot, 
whose landscapes are generally gauzed 


vironment. 
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over with a luminous haze, which de- 
spite its luminosity hides hard out- 
lines. Berthelot saw Nature, as per- 
haps might an Athenian of ancient 
days, in a light that nebody could tax 
with crudeness, though extremely re- 
vealing. He was at once artist and 
philosopher. Renan was altogether 
the artist; Berthelot had higher schol- 
arship. He thought in later years that 
as an evolutionist Darwin approached 
nearer to the ancient Greeks than 
Lamarck, who came much closer to 
the truth. The Darwinian theory must 
lead to a depressing fatalism, analo- 
gous to that which fills the tragedies of 
the Greek dramatists. Stress of cir- 
cumstances and want of logic might 
prevent the English and Americans 
from pushing the Darwinian theory to 
its utmost consequences; but if gener- 
ally accepted in France, where there 
are so many close logicians, it must 
have disastrous consequences. 

I had the reminiscences of Neuilly, 
as given above, from an old lady, Mme. 
Thiébault, a great friend of the last 
generation of Berthelots, of the Miche- 
lets from 1834, of Henri Martin (the 
historian) and of M, and Mme. Renan 
in the first phase of his professional 
and literary career. She kept a boarding 
School at Bercy, where Doctor Berthe- 
lot attended, and was very much the 
Parisian Frenchwoman of the Restora- 
tion and Louis Philippe’s reign, when 
impressions were not blunted by the 


frequent sensations which the half- 
penny papers keep on giving us. She 


was also a friend of Duruy, who had 
taught Roman history in her school in 
the early fifties, and had much to say 
of his enlightened and warm-hearted 
patronage of Berthelot when as a stu- 
dent Duruy, for the help he gave the 
Emperor with the life of Julius Cesar, 
was raised to the post of Minister of 
Public Instruction. I last saw Mme. 
Thiébault when she must have been 
over ninety; she had just come from 
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visiting old Mme. Berthelot, and had, 
so she said, the advantage over her of 
much remoter souvenirs, but not of a 
greener memory, for Mme. Berthelot 
forgot nothing. 

This brings me to the great turning 
point in the career of Berthelot, his 
promotion in 1851 to the chair of Or- 
ganic Chemistry at the College of 
France from the humble position of 
laboratory assistant to M. Ballard, 
who filled the chair of ordinary Chem- 
istry at the same college. In 1861 the 
Academy of Sciences awarded him the 
great Joecker prize for his studies on 
the artificial production of chemical 
substances synthetically. That Acad- 
emy also recommended the Minister 
of Public Instruction to create for the 
winner of the Joecker prize a special 
chair at the College of France. The 
recommendation dragged, but = at 
length M. Duruy was able to give sat- 
isfaction to that learned body. 

M. Berthelot had reached his thirty- 
fourth year before he won the Joecker 
prize. This success, and what it at 
led to, enabled him to marry 
Mile. Bréguet, whose remains now lie 
beside his at the Pantheon. She be- 
longed to a Frenchified Swiss family 
who had made money and commercial 
position in the watch-making business. 
The excellence of their watches had 
become proverbial before the middle of 
the last century. It was said of the 
late Duchesse d’Orleans that she drilled 
the Comte de Paris into the time-keep- 
ing punctuality of a Bréguet watch. 
Mile, Bréguet’s father was a construc- 
builder of furnace 
chimneys and He made 
but not great wealth, and 
brought up his family in a house of 
his own, into which his daughter came, 
on the Quai de l'Horologe. She had 
for the time excellent expectations 
and a handsome dowry on which to set 
up in life. The Bréguet and Berthelot 
families had been long known to each 


once 


teur industriel, or 
factories. 
money 
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other, and almost neighbors in the old 
davs when the Doctor practised in the 
heart of Paris. Mademoiselle was a 


person of rare, suave and serene 
beauty. She had a beaming presence. 
Her softly lambent eyes, large and 


dark, indicated rather an Italian or a 
more Oriental origin. They retained 
their loveliness to the end. Her whole 
appearance was harmonious, her figure 
tall, slender and that of a fausse maigre. 
looking thin but not rezlly so, and ad- 
mirably adapted to show to advantage 
e'egant raiment, or to give quite plain 
¢lothes an air of supreme elegance. 
Berthelot did not pay much attention 
to this paragon. She would have ap- 
peared beyond his reach. He was 
Smitten once and for all accidentally 
and under unusual circumstances on 
the Pont Neuf. Mile. Bréguet had 
been paying a visit in a nice new dress 
and a broad-brimmed Tuscan hat, then 
fashionable in spring and summer, You 
may see such a hat in an oval portrait 
of the Empress Eugénie by Winter- 
halter. On this occasion Mile. Bréguet 
crossed the longest bridge in Paris in 
the face of a strong wind. The sa- 
vant, still unknown to fame, for whom 
destiny had marked her, walked rap- 


idly behind with head down, brows 
knit, and deep in cogitation. He had 
to stop short in order not to run 


against a young lady who had sud- 
denly wheeled round to prevent a vio- 
lent gust from carrying away her hat. 
The breezy air and her efforts to make 
headway against it had brightened a 
uniformly pale complexion of an al- 
most amber tint, and given it the rich 
color of a ripe apricot. The mouth, 
generally a littie prim, had expanded 
into laughter, and the bright even teeth 
added to the radiance of the counte- 
nance. It was usually a softly pen- 
sive face, with an air of discreet reti- 


cence which gained ground as her cir 
cle enlarged and children-in-law came 
into it. 


The dimples in the cheek, as 
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in the famous portrait of Joconda in 
the Louvre, also gave the idea of reti- 
cence. The expansion due to the 
breezy walk over the bridge placed her 
in an entirely new aspect. Berthelot 
then and there fell in love with her and 
she with him. His pride prevented 
him from asking her to share his life 
until he had an honorable position to 
offer her. For a wonder the course of 
true love this time ran smooth, though 
we may suppose that Berthelot for 
some time lived in a state of cruel sus- 
pense and dread of the treasure he 
coveted slipping from him. He had 
an extraordinary fidelity in his attach- 
ments, and could be sure of his own 
mind. But could he be sure of hers? 
However, Duruy came in as the provi- 
dence of the true lover. 

I used to see Mme. Berthelot and her 
band of children when they were little 
in the Tuileries Gardens and on river 


steamers going to Sévres and Saint 
Maur, where she had relations. I also 


passed a week at the établissement of a 
M. Raymond at a then very unfre- 
quented watering place, Forges-en- 
Hurepoix, where she had with her the 
eider children, then quite little mites. 
She never went into fashionable so- 
ciety, not even when Berthelot enjoyed 
universal renown and held ministerial 
portfolios, This was from want of 
taste for everything in the nature of 
display or dissipation, and from being 


satisfied with the  circle—literary, 
learned, scientific, artistic. with a 
spice of the theatre — that gathered 
round her, widening out each year. 


When all the children went out into 
life Mme, Berthelot devoted herself to 
softening the contrarieties which ad- 
vancing years and the multiplicity of 
posts had brought upon her husband. 
He thought it behooved him to be a cit- 
izen devoted to the public weal as well 
as a savant seeking in the crucible a 
new world. He with her 
help never to neglect one duty for an- 


managed 
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In her feminine and ladylike 


other, 
manner she acted as the good citoyenne 
in ministering to the wants of the poor. 
She sent all the cast-off clothes of the 
family to the cleaners, and when they 
came back mended them carefully and 


gave them a new look so as not to 
humiliate or break down honest pride. 
Berthelot, with her help, could attend 
to his College of France tasks and his 
almest crushing labors as Permanent 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
which brougbt him, from 1873, 7,000 
francs a year, plus 2,900 as a member 
of that Academy and apartments rent 
free at the Institute. He took a lead- 
ing and very active part in the labors 
of the different Committees of the Sen- 
ate that had to deal with Bills for the 
reform of higher or primary instruc- 
tion, for University extension and for 
technical schools, which he disliked 
except for manual training. He also 
contributed articles on special subjects 
to the Temps and to scientific journals, 
and attended from May to November 
to the work at the Laboratoire de Chimie 
Végétale that he founded at Meudon, 
and from which he derived no other 
personal advantage than having a 
country residence rent free, within : 
stone’s throw of the rack railroad that 
connected Upper Meudon with the 
Seine steamer. He did a great deal of 
his work as permanent secretary in 
this steamer, in which the skipper re- 
served a place for him below. It took 
him to the Institute. He could thence 
run on to the Senate or the College of 
France, and on his way back to Meu- 
don look in at his rooms to receive any 
letters or papers that might await him 
there. If he had not mapped out to 
the minute all the time he could give 
to the run into town and his multiplied 
affairs. there, lost 
in details and haste too hot and per- 
He disliked 


being interviewed by ignorant and pre- 


he must have been 
plexing to foster thought. 


sumptuous people, from the fear of a 
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mess being made of what he said. But 
he was most obliging in seeing and 
giving information to persons compe- 
tent to understand him. Had his life 
been spared, he would probably have 
astonished the world by his observa- 
tions on trees as regulators of electric- 
ity, and as possible media of electrical 
communication, and on the world-wide 
disasters which the clearing off of for- 
ests to make paper is likely to occa- 
sion. His walks in the forests of Meu- 
don opened to him new and original 
views on the harmonies of creation. 
The Martinique catastrophe set him on 
a track in which he might figure as a 
Jeremiah, warning the world not to up- 
set natural balances under pain of 
planetary ruin, or in which he might 
figure as a nitrates, and 
thus vastly multiply the fertility of our 
worn-out soils. In the course of his 
life Berthelot must have refused many 
millions from manufacturers to let 
them have the exclusive knowledge of 
discoveries which they 
sugar manufacturer offered him an im- 
portant share in his works, the great- 
est in if he 
for him a cheaper means for the ex- 
the 
molasses. 


creator of 


scented. A 


France, would work out 

crystals 
said that 
that is for 


traction of saccharine 
from Berthelot 
he worked for the State, 
every body, and could not be a party to 
any patenting arrangement. His Uni- 
versity appointment and his seat in 
the Senate had brought him enough to 
What 
sonably desire? 
Berthelot 
He thought 
giving a form to what he had to say 
as artistic as the subject would admit 


live upon. more could he rea- 


was a charming lecturer. 
it a duty to interest by 


of. He spoke in a strong yet musical 
voice, with fine distinctness and rather 
To speak quickly would be to 
the 


slowly. 
ideas of his 


His eye and 


hurry and confuse 
hearers as they arose. 
countenance as a whole helped the ef- 


fect of his words. There was often a 
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rhythm in his sentences which caught 
the ear and helped the memory to re- 
tain them. His knowledge of Greek 
and Latin was deep, and he thought 
the classics an invaluable mental dis- 
cipline. He had no patience with pro- 
moters of volapiik, of the daily or 
weekly Press as a means of education 
high or low, or of the latest proposals 
to reform orthography by making it 
phonetic. The chairman of an educa- 
tional Congress that he attended told 
him at the banquet which followed that 
he had read three times through La- 
rousse’s “Encyclopedic Dictionary.” 
“Malheureux!” cried Berthelot. The 
word had hardly passed his lips when 
he reflected that he was speaking to an 
adult past curing, and swallowed a 
tumbler of water to give himself time 
to find a more polite observation. It 
then occurred to him to ask, “Did not 
the great variety of the subjects make 
your head ache at each reading? ‘They 
would have set my brain wool-gather- 
ing had I attempted to submit it to the 
same educational discipline.” There 
are scientific philistines. Berthelot 
stood at the opposite pole. He disliked 
intolerance in controversy. Whenever 
he received a telegram from a Free 
Thought Congress to announce that he 


had been unanimously named hono-: 


rary president, he returned an unswer 
in which he gave a lesson of forbear- 
ance and philosophical charity, the 
best means for eliciting truth and cul- 
tivating that sociability on which the 
progress of humanity so greatly de- 
pends. Not long before his death a 
deputation of anti-clericals called on 
him. He received them affably, talked 
a while, had up champagne, and, after 
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filling glasses, proposed the health of 
the Pope, who had done so much for 
the Separation of Church and State. 
Renan had the globe trotting instinct. 
Berthelot had not. He passed his 
whole life in the Department of the 
Seine et Oise and on the banks of the 
Seine or within sight of the river. He 
made a few short tours in Brittany, in 
Burgundy and in the South of France, 
and had an extremely uneventful ca- 
reer outside his laboratory. His jubi- 
lee celebration, to which every uni- 
versity in the world sent delegates, as 
did also every scientific body of which 
he was an honorary member, set the 
seal on his fame. He declined to be 
taken to the great sitting at the Sor- 
bonne in a carriage of the President 
of the Republic and with a military 
escort. Mme, Berthelot preceded him 
there with her children and her grand- 
children. Berthelot went on foot, his 
overcoat hiding the grand cordon of 
the Legion of Honor, and running 
along with his head down, escaped be- 
ing identified by the crowds that had 
been watching for him to give him an 
ovation. He received from the hands 
of President Loubet, in the name of 
France, the gold plaquette by Chap- 
lain, As it was impossible to thank 
each University, Government or learned 
body that had honored him, he had to 
speak urbi et orbi. In this way he was 
UVHomme Pontife of Humanity at the 
opening of the Twentieth Century, the 
greatest position to which any man 
had ever risen. The manner of his 
death must add to his renown. It 
gives a sentimental interest to the 
Pantheon and poetizes it as a mauso- 
leum., 
Emily Crawford. 
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BOYS AND BIRDS. 


We of the present generation, no 
longer rising but already risen, who 
are dwellers in the country and lovers 
of all country things, hardly realize 
how much the generation now uprising 
has lost by the legislation tending to 
curb its natural inhumanity. For 
how much did it count in our own joy 
of life as a boy that we could go down 
the garden hedgerows, ramble through 
all the unpreserved places of the wood- 
land, explore every bush and every 
cranny in a wall, in the hope, not too 
far-fetched, that we might find therein 
some precious thing—the nest of some 
bird, more or less rare (in that delight- 
ful period of ingenuous youth when 
we could make belief that each nest 
that we found was a rarity, even 
though in the depths of our secret 
souls we knew that it was not), con- 
taining eggs of a kind that did not 
yet grace our collection? 

In the spring and early summertide 
did not these delights count for very 
much? And now of course, they are 
in many cases taken, by a grudging 
legislation, out of the category of boy- 
hood’s joys, and nothing has been 
given in their place. It is true that 
we may, if we please, observe birds 
at their domestic affairs still, still 
search for the rare nest, admire the 
beauty of the rare egg. But what is 
all that worth if we may not make 
the treasure ourown? The joy of pos- 
session appeals very strongly to a boy; 
for as a rule his possessions are not 
yet many. He has them all to make. 
Besides this, there is the special de- 
light that boyhood feels in a “collec- 
tion.” There is a quasi-scientific idea 
about it that makes it peculiarly pre- 
cious, whether it be of butterflies, of 
eggs, of skins, or only of such poor 
lifeless things as fossils, or even post- 


age When we were boys 
there was a singular gradation, in our 
estimation, of objects of value for the 
collection, corresponding exactly with 
the original vigor of life in the objects 
themselves. Thus, that which made 
the strongest appeal of all was the 


skin, stuffed or simply stretched and 


stamps. 


flattened, of a beast, a mammal. Next 
after this in glory came a. bird, 
likewise stuffed or skinned. Then 


eggs, for they were potential bird life; 
near in estimation to the 
eggs came the butterflies and moths 
that had indeed for the moment more 
vigor of life than the bird’s egg, but 
were less important in their vital po- 
tentialities—even as the bird is higher 
in the scale than the insects. We gave 
a passing attention to other insect life 
—to destroy it—such as the coleoptera 
and so on, and after that in our valu- 
ation came fossils. Fossils, as having 
once possessed a vitality, had far more 
importance in our eyes than mere min- 
eralogical specimens that never had 
possessed the power of movement. 
Shells, such as we found by the sea- 
shore, attracted us little; for they were 
but the empty habitations. So too, it 
might be said, were the egg-shells; but 
their case was different, because we 
found them hidden from us by the 
cunning of the live parent bird, and, at 
the time that we found them, having 
the potential life within them. It was 
only by our own act, by the blowing, 
that these became empty habitations. 

Why was it thus? Who shall ex- 
plain it? Who that has studied human 
or inhuman nature as revealed by boy, 
whom Plato has called the most sav- 
wild beasts, can arrive at 


and very 


age of all 
the root of the matter? 
viction is that the cause is closely as- 
sociated with the hunting and the kill- 


My own con- 
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ing instinct that lies dormant in the 
heart of every human being, an in- 
stinct that is a survival from man in 
the hunter stage of his social develop- 
ment. Even as we can see much of 
what we, who now are so highly civil- 
ized, were at the first beginning of so- 
ciety, by the study of the savage races 
of our own time—so, too, we see in 
boyhood many of the instincts that we 
are apt to suppose have been eradi- 
cated in the course of many genera- 
tions of comparative civilization. But 
these problem guessings are beside the 
mark. Let us rather keep to the plain 
paths of fact. 

However the race may have pro- 
gressed, it would seem as if boyhood 
had made but slight advance along the 
way of civilization since Plato esti- 
mated him more savage than other 
wild beasts. And yet, in those happy 
days of our own boyhood, before the 
law had virtually said to us “Thou 
shalt not birds’ nest,” we had a code 
of mercy, no less than a code of honor, 
of our own. Neither perhaps coin- 
cided with those of persons of the ma- 
ture age that understands the ethics of 
boyhood so little; but they were fairly 
strict codes, and possibly as lofty as 
they had need to be in their ideals. 
That we always acted up to them 
would be to say that we were much 
more than human—which was not the 
case—but perhaps we achieved them 
more nearly than the grown man ful- 
fils the maxims of his faith. Boyhood 
has a most devout belief in its own 
creeds, such as few are able to keep 
in any creed in their years of fuller 
reason, 

After all, the law 
concern itself with us, who were loyal 
scientific 


had no cause to 
and 
cording to our conceptions of what sci- 
ence meant. To take all the eggs of a 
was against our code of mercy, 


collectors persons, ac- 


hest 
and that is more than is to be said of 


the grown man collector. We made it 
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a matter of pride to take a proportion 
of the eggs without causing the bird 
to desert, and this in itself was a use- 
ful working principle, for it implied a 
close knowledge of the habits and dis- 
positions of birds in general and of the 
particular dispositions of different 
kinds. Thus we knew what birds 
were shy sitters and layers, easily to 
be frightened from their nests, and 
what others were more resolute. We 
could show finesse in dealing with their 
various degrees of timidity. And we 
grew to know what birds would con- 
tinue to lay on, egg after egg (the eggs 
generally becoming lower in the scale 
of color), as we took them away, and 
what others would not do this. So we 
gained an insight that we should not 
have won if our code had permitted a 
ruthless snatching of a whole nestful. 
Of course one has to speak of boyhood 
only as one has found it, or as one 
remembers it. There are many tribes 
of boy, even of British boy, and they 
live under different codes, so that it 
may well be that the maxims govern- 
ing one tribe are quite different from 
those obeyed by another. 

One of the things that our code of 
mercy or of honor forbade without re- 
serve was the killing of a parent bird 
sitting on its nest. This was curious, 
for it cannot be that we were much 
touched by the sacredness of the ma- 
ternal duties; but we did no doubt 
have a feeling that any such act as 
the slaughter, or even the capture, of a 
parent bird while looking after its 
young or its eggs was an outrage on 
delicate and nice sentiments. It was 
taking an unfair advantage. It was 
not playing the game. Even when 
we did capture unawares, as often and 
inevitably happened, one of the birds 
that nest in holes—say a tit in the hole 
of a wheatear in a rabbit 
hole of the seaward sandhills—we con- 
tented ourselves with holding the pant- 
little wretch in a hot 


tree or a 


ing frightened 
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hand for a minute or two while we ex- 
amined its beauty, then let it go to 
get over its terrors and in course of 
time to come gallantly back to its 
home duties. To be sure, if it had not 
begun to sit when it was thus tem- 
porarily captured, it was not likely to 
return at all—far more likely to “de- 
sert” altogether—but if sitting had be- 
gun, or still more if the young birds 
had hatched out, it took a good deal 
more than this to make most parents 
desert their progeny. 

Neither did we regard it as being in 
the category of “things that are done,” 
to kill the bird that we could capture. 
Young birds in a nest, it goes without 
saying, were sacred from us. Our 
consciences would have accused us of 
stark murder if we had done any of 
them to death. And in the same sanc- 
tity we held all such fledglings as had 
flown from the nest and yet were not 
winged with power enough to escape. 
If we could run or hunt the young bird 
down we would not kill it. It was al- 
ways an unwritten maxim with us 
that the capture of any live thing was 
more to be desired, was a mark of 
higher merit in huntership, than mere 
brutal killing. On the general point. 
we regarded all birds, and indeed all 
animals other than domestic, as exist- 
ing for the purpose that we should 
kill them, if we could not capture 
them. But to capture them was the 
higher aim, from every aspect. The 
young bird that we saw fluttering be- 
fore us, therefore, in scarcely fledged 
flight, we would at first pursue with 
hats, with butterfly nets if we hap- 
pened to have them, and so on; and if 
we should succeed in catching that 
bird, then the amount of love, of care, 
and of unwholesome food that we lav- 
ished on it when we had once got it 
caged was perfectly prodigious, and 
generally fatal. On the other hand, 
if we found the bird, although poorly 
fledged, too swift or too evasive for 
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us, then all our purpose quickly 
changed. From instruments of cap- 
ture, such as hats and nets, we went to 
instruments intended to be lethal, such 
as catapults, blowpipes, and stones; 
and failing to capture we would, if pos- 
sible, kill. Often and often there has 
been a discussion of tactics, one say- 
ing “I could shoot him now,” and hold- 
ing the catapult at the “Ready!” the 
other objecting “No, no, I think we 
can catch him.” Then afterwards, if 
he should make good his escape, there 
would be much vituperation of the “I 
told you so” kind, and general regret, 
as over a failure of strategy: “Ah, we 
ought to have killed him.” That was 
perhaps the strangest part of our pro- 
cedure, in which much was strange, 
that the murderous intent could follow 
so swiftly on the intent to cherish 
with all the care and love that we 
knew, and vice versa. It has its paral- 
lel in much that we do in later life 
but, as in other instances, the latent 
savagery of civilized man appears here 
most clearly in the boy. 

To what extent our present Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act in its varied lo- 
eal application discourages the birds’- 
nesting tendency innate in every bos, 
it would be hard to say, but certainly 
its discouragement is considerable. It 
is all part and parcel of a boy’s sav- 
agery that although he has no national 
respect for the laws made by those of 
mature growth he has nevertheless a 
great fear of them, as of everything 
else that is unknown. He regards 
those laws as foolishness, but foolish- 
ness gifted with immeasurable power, 
and conceives them as meting out 
punishment not in any due proportion 
to the crime but according to absolute 
like his schoolmasters. One 
boy learns 


caprice, 
of the first lessons that a 
when he goes to school is that he need 
not expect justice to be his portion in 
the world. He may obtain mercy—in 


more than his due measure, or in less— 
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but justice, no. That is a commodity 
for the copy-books or for the next 
world—not for this. So, in his fear of 
the great unknown power of the law, 
with which he is not so familiar as 
Bumble, he is much discouraged, 
doubtless, of his birds’ nesting. And 
if the Wild Birds’ Protection Act has 
done much in this direction, beyond 
question the compulsory attendance at 
‘Board school has done more; for it 
leaves but little time for birds’ nesting. 
no matter how great be boyhood’s zeal. 

However, we are always to remem- 
ber that the law, even at its strictest. 
is against the pillage, only, of birds’ 
nests. There is no law against look- 
ing for birds’ nests, or even finding 
them. It is still permitted to boyhood 
to be a student of bird life, to watch 
birds going about their domestic busi- 
ness, if that will suffice the 
Whether it will suffice is rather doubt- 
ful. It is doubtful because the mod- 
ern boy is often forbidden the keen 
delight of acquiring, of forming a col- 
lection, of showing to his friends and 
coevals an egg that they have not in 
their collection—with all the joy that 
comes of causing secret breaches of the 
commandment against 
It is possible to encourage in boyhood 
an added interest in the mere observa- 
tion of birds about their nests by the 
aid of a snapshot camera. A collec- 
tion of photographs of the nests of 
birds, with the old ones on the nest or 
feeding the young if possible, may con- 
ceivably take the place of the egg col- 
lection. But it costs more, both in 
money and patience. 

The present has been in some ways 
a peculiarly good spring for the ob- 
servation. of nesting birds, whether 
with or without the camera, for the 
reason that the weather has been cold 
enough to retard the growth of the 
leafage which hides the nests, but at 
the same time its severity has also de- 
layed the nesting beyond the normal 


boy. 


covetousness., 
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date. The foliage was late, later even 
than last spring, and it appears as if 
its lateness is having some effect on 
the habits of certain species, the 
thrushes especially showing an _ in- 
creasing tendency to build in ever- 
greens. The nests of most other 
kinds, which have been less clever in 
adapting themselves to the conditions, 
have been unusually visible. The im- 
migrant birds are always late of ar- 
rival when the weather remains cold, 
for the very great majority are insect- 
eaters, and would find their larders 
badly furnished in a backward year. 
Is the ordinary human boy human 
enough and methodical enough to take 
an interest in these dates of arrival’ 
Will he be at the pains to record them? 
Is his record to be trusted when he is 
at the pains? The imagination of boy- 
hood is so splendidly opulent that the 
record will not always carry convic- 
tion. Much must depend on the boy. 
But without the wish to deceive, he is 
so prone to a glorious self-deception 
that he is apt to see the rare hoopoe 
with his recording brains when the 
common or garden jay is the object 
presented to his optic retina. He lives 
much in a wonder-world of his own 
creation, expecting marvels so that he 
is bound to find them. That does not 
matter. It is not with what boy is 
going to teach us of the avine world 
that we need ourselves 
greatly; it is with what the avine world 
and his observation of it, is to teach 
him. That is what matters. It is a 
sad affair if the operation of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act is of necessity 
to rob boyhood of its inducement to 
the study of the birds and other wild 
things. The birds more particularly 
seem to have been created for his en- 
chantment. Is he to be robbed of all 
this by the prohibition to take from 
their nests even the one egg or two 
that are needed as specimens in a col- 
lection? We may hope not. At all 
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events, it is plainly impossible that the 
law can make such fine discrimina- 
tions as to permit him this license 
which inevitably would be abused. It 
must be a question of all or none, for 
the Legislature. But perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that boyhood, after 
all, may find some zest in the study 
of the birds and the beasts without the 
intent to do them injury. It is asking 
much of him. It is asking him to lay 
aside -those lethal instincts inherited 
from the hunter phase of man’s de- 
velopment, of which he is plainly the 
exponent in the present state of our 
social culture. But perhaps it is not 
asking an impossibility. In any case, 
we who are no longer boys can help 
boyhood along this path of harmless 
interest by ourselves taking or at least 
assuming an interest in those studies. 
Boyhood does not reck much of the 
opinions of maturity, but it likes a 
friendly interest. It is to be said at 
the same time that it has the very 
keenest eye for estimating the genuine 
or the fictitious character of such in- 
terest. It behooves us therefore to be 
careful. 

After all, it may 
any advantage to 
studies? To what, precisely, do they 
lead? To say that they lead directly 
to the earning of an income is beside 
the mark. It would be untrue, in 
nine cases out of ten, to say it. But 
they lead to the development of the 
mind and the attention; they lead to 
habit of observa- 


be asked, is there 
boyhood in these 
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tion that is always of value whether 
for the earning of an income or for 
other less sordid purposes; they lead. 
by strange barbaric bypaths, it may 
be, to a love of all God's creatures, 
and so, it is not too much to think, 
to a love of the God who made them 
all; they lay the foundation, at a time 
when the mind is plastic and receptive. 
of an appreciation of Nature that will 
be of unfailing interest through all the 
years of life. 

To say this is to say much, and if we 
can help boyhood towards it, we are 
helping him to good things. All the 
“Nature studies” and so forth that are 
included in the curriculum of many 
modern schools are helpful. For one 
book on natural history and country 
subjects sold fifteen years ago, the 
dealers in such commodities tell us 
that they sell ten to-day. This is a 
sign of the times and a good sign, and 
there are many others; but, after all. 
we have to remember that since that 
too-long-ago period when we ourselves 
were boys there has been taken away 
from boyhood that inducement to add 
a new bird-skin to his collection, which 
made the strongest appeal to the prim- 
itive instincts which possessed us at 
that time. Boyhood has lost very 
much—we have to go back and revive 
the memories of a distant past to real- 
ize how much—and we have to do ua 
very great deal for boyhood if we are 
to make good that loss in any measure 
worth considering, 

Horace Hutchinson. 
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(THE LONE BUFFALO.) 


“We are nearing the river,” said the 
hunter as he noticed an mbungutwa 
tree for the first time during the day's 
march. 


I 


“Yes,” said Mtali, the native tracker. 
“I hear the voice of a riverbird.” 

Just then they crossed the spoor of 
au buffalo. It was an enormous track, 
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nearly as big as a soup-plate, and the 
rain of a few days back had washed 
the edges in, showing it to be old. As 
they went on they noticed the same 
track, of various ages, crossing and re- 
crossing; evidently the track of an old 
solitary bull, who for the last few 
weeks must have been grazing by day 
on the higher ground, and coming 
down nightly to drink at the river. 

As the sun was getting low, they 
came to an enormous baobab tree with 
a patch of bare ground round it; a 
good camping-ground, as by the green 
reeds they knew the river must be 
close at hand. The tired carriers laid 
down their loads and set up the tent; 
Tayari, the cook, conjured up a fire 
in the twinkling of an eye, set three 
stones about it, to rest the pot on, and 
began to brew a most savory-smelling 
broth of a guinea-fowl, killed on the 
march, a handful of barley, and a few 
potatoes. At the critical juncture the 
hunter added pepper, salt, and sauce, 
with his own hand; some more stirring 
and it was served up; dough made of 
maize-flour, and a cup of cocoa, com- 
pleted the meal. Then drawing up to 
the camp-fire and lighting his pipe, the 
hunter's thoughts went back to the 
spoor he had seen that day. “I should 
like to meet with that fellow,” he said 
to himself. 

Meanwhile, old Nijati was forcing 
his way through the thick spear-grass 
for his evening drink, nibbling at any 
sufficiently tempting shoots he came 
across on the way. Having reached 
the bank, he stood for fully ten min- 
utes, sniffing the air for any scent of 
danger; and when he had 
himself that all clear, he 
tiously made his way down into the 
river and took a long drink, raising his 
head at intervals to repeat the same 
precautions. After this, he turned 
round, waded out on to the bank 


satistied 


was eau- 


again, and began slowly wending lis 
way up-stream, grazing off the fresh 
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green grass near the river, as that 
farther off was dead. 

He had been doing this every night 
for some weeks now, visiting different 
parts of the river; and towards dawn, 
when the breeze changed to the north, 
he would go up-wind to the pastures 
away from the river which he fa- 
vored during the daytime, and where 
there were certain mud-holes he knew 
about, as well as thick cover in which 
to lie up in the middle of the day. As 
he wandered along, he would fre- 
quently pause to listen and scent for 
danger, especially on entering and 
leaving the more crackly patches of 
stiff reed. 

On one of these occasions he noticed 
a faint smell of smoke, which he rec- 
ognized at once as the smell of a wood- 
fire, and not that of burning grass. 
Strolling on, he presently became 
aware of a most offensive odor 
blended with the smoke, which he had 
seldom come across before, but had 
good cause to remember; it was the 
smell of that biped who had loose skin 
on his body, and whose cry, when dis- 
turbed, was, damn! damn! The grass 
had died and grown again, and the 
rains had come and gone eight times 
since he had seen one of these beings; 
and then it had made thunder come 
out of a stick and stung him in the 
shoulder. After that, when he wes 
feeling unwell, it had followed him 
two whole days before he had 
clear of it. 

Now, of all the big jungle-folk the 
buffalo is the acutest, and of all the 
buffalo Njati was most full of guile. 
A young bull on recognizing this smeil 
would have turned round and stan- 
peded for about ten miles, when he 
would have felt tired, lain down, and 
forgotten all about it. Njati, however, 
knowing that man suffered from a 
kind of torpor during the night, and 
was then practically innocuous, pushel 
on up-wind, and after half a mile his 
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quick eye caught the twinkle of a fire. 
Stealthily he made his way to the edge 
of the bare ground near the baobab, 
took a good look at the little camp and 
then leisurely strolled off. “I will take 
them such a trek,” thought he to him- 
self, as he made his way down to the 
river and waded across to the other 
side. “First of all I will take them 
through this prickly spear-grass, then 
across the river again, down the other 
bank, and so across again.” 

Njati laid his tracks with consum- 
mate craft. At one place he went 
down the bank into the water, tramp- 
ling the mud to make it look as if he 
had crossed, and then gently came back 
again on the same side in the dead 
reeds where his tracks would not 
show. Several times he followed his 
old spoor of a day or two back for 
some distance, doubling, twisting, and 
turning, till, after a final manceuvre 
opposite the place where he had drunk 
early in the evening, he said to him- 
self: “Now I think it would be better 
for my health if I trek off, and spend 
the next few weeks in the neighbor- 
hood of the big river down in the 
plains.” So off he went and never 
stopped till he had covered a trifling 
matter of forty miles. 

With the red glow of dawn the little 
camp was astir; and Mtali, who had 
gone off to get water, came rushing 
back, calling out, “Master, the big buf- 
falo has been here during the night!” 

Off went the hunter without waiting 
for breakfast, taking Mtali and old 
Chindebvu with him. They crossed 
the river waist-deep, and assiduously 
followed the tracks for several hours. 
When they came on the old tracks they 
smiled, and thought, “He doesn’t catch 
us like this;’ where Njati, pretended 
to cross, had doubled back, the prac- 
tised eye detected a spot of mud 
among the reeds. Then they followed 
the tracks down into the river, where 
Njati had entered opposite his drink- 
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ing-place, and crossing over found 
fresh tracks going up the opposite 
bank, or, rather, what they took to be 
fresh tracks, for Njati, with master 
cunning, had purposely entered oppo- 
site where he had waded out after his 
evening drink, and had left the river 
again in a much less obvious plave. 

After they had followed these tracks 
a short way, something about them 
making the hunter suspicious, he 
stooped down and felt them with his 
hand. “The sun is hot now,” said 
Mtali, but in a rather half-hearted 
voice. From many long journeys to- 
gether these three understood each 
other perfectly, although one was 
white and the other two were of 
widely differing tribes, and in matters 
of this sort seldom found it necessary 
te resort to articulate speech. It wus 
odd, they thought, that the animal 
should be heading back to camp. As 
they continued, without uttering a 
word, each knew the doubt that was 
rising up in the minds of the others; 
and presently Chindebvu _ silentiy 
pointed to where the animal had been 
browsing. They each plucked a bit 
of the bitten grass, examined it closely, 
and then went on in silence, for ihe 
sap of the bruised grass was already 
dry. At last the hunter said: “We wil! 
eat food when we get to camp, and 
then go out again.” 

It was now about noon, and pres- 
ently the baobab hove in sight, and as 
the hunter sat down to the food that 
the skillful Tayari seemed always to 
have ready for him at whatever time 
he returned, he thought: “I am glad 
to get breakfast, and I am glad that 
magnificent buffalo has got away, but 
I should like to have had a glimpse of 
him.” 

After his meal he said to the two 
trackers: “It must have been the last 
time we crossed the river.” They 
grunted an affirmative in two different 


keys. “Shall we go straight back 
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there?’ Again came the grunts of 
acquiescence. ; 

Now, a buffalo, as a rule, does not 
cover much ground in a day, as he 
wanders about in a very leisurely way, 
frequently resting, and about ten 
o'clock he looks for thick cover to lie 
up in till the sun is well on the de- 
cline. The hunter therefore still hoped 
he might find him taking his siesta, or 
wallowing in a mud pool afterwards, 
and the little party returned as fast 
as they could to where they had last 
crossed the river. 

Opposite where Njati had entered 
there was only one practicable land- 
ing-place, and the only tracks here 
were those they had followed before, 
and which they discovered, on inspect- 
ing the place more carefully, were of 
the same age as those where he had 
descended for his drink. 

Where had he gone now? He had 
certainly entered the river opposite. 
but had not landed here; and all ihe 
rest of the banks, above and below, 
were too steep to ascend. Mtali took 
one side of the river, and Chindebvu 
and the hunter took the other, and so 
they slowly worked their way down 
stream; and after covering five or six 
hundred yards, they were about to 
turn round and try up stream, when 
they came on the spoor again. Old 
Njati had waded down this distance 
in the water, and then instead of 
choosing an easy sloping bank to climb 
out on, had clambered up a steep, hard 
bit. 

After this, although the tracking 
was simple and straight-forward, they 
soon recognized the hopelessness of 
following, as they saw that old Njati 
was on trek, the spoor going ahead 
without waiting to feed by the way, 
and, worst sign of all, down wind, — 
which meant that the old fellow ex- 
pected danger from behind, and conse- 
quently there would be no possibility of 
getting near him. However, they pushed 
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on till dusk, and then reluctantly had 
to admit themselves beaten, and turn 
back. After making their way so far 
as they could in the dark, they found 
a sheltered spot, lit a fire, and sat 
down to wait for the moon to rise. 


II 


Now Njati went down to the big 
river, and having come there he 
traveled down the bank for three days 
and suffered much hunger by the way, 
for this was not the season for the 
grazing of the big river. The sun was 
hot and burnt his back, and there was 
no green grass; moreover all the bango 
reed was dead and burnt. After a 
while he came to a stream which met 
the big river, and following it up he 
found a swamp. Much of this had 
dried up, but there were still parts 
where the reeds were green, and also 
grass, but of an inferior quality. Here 
he maintained himself till the rains 
came and it was time to go into the 
hills. 

With the first rains the green grass 
sprang up juicy and sweet, and be 
lingered at the foot of the hills till the 
heavy rains came and the grassy 
places were under water. Then he 
climbed up the steep sides, and came 
to the rolling valleys, up and down 
which he wandered for a while. Here, 
too, was a sheltered place under the 
side of a rock to lie in, and at other 
times the leeward of certain trees and 
the bamboo brake to protect him from 
the wind. Thus. the rains passed, and 
he descended to the plains again, and 
the burning of the grass found dim 
once more in his old haunt by the 
Mpuzi stream, where we first made 
his acquaintance. 

The years went on, and Njati was 
growing infirm. His knees were weak, 
and he* could not travel so far nor so 
fast; he lay down often, and so fed 


less, and could not wander in search 
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of the best grazing. His eyes were 
dim, his senses failing, and the food 
no longer tasted good to him; he no 
longer could climb the hills nor visit 
the swamps, and his change of 
grounds lay only between the Mpuzi 
and the big river. 

It so happened that about this time 
the hunter came down from the north, 
where he had been hunting ivory, and 
arived at the waters of the great river. 
Here he camped, intending to cross the 
next day; but, going out in search of 
something for dinner, Mtali, who was 
with him, struck the spoor and signed 
to his master to come and see. 

“What is it?’ said the hunter. 

“It is he of the Mpuzi,” answered 
the tracker. 

“Perhaps 
hunter. 

The eye of the native travelled up 
the spoor and caught the bowed head 
of a thistly plant, which had becn 
trodden down by Njati in passing; and 
an examination of this showed that 
he must have passed a couple of days 
ago. They followed up the spoor for 
some distance, and by the manner of 
its going judged that he was changing 
grazing-grounds, and by the direction 
that he must be returning to the 
Mpuzi. Having come to this concla- 
sion they returned to camp. Two 
days later they were again camped 
under the baobab tree, and the follow- 
ing day, at dawn, the party set off 
along the banks of the river, and 
after a long search they came on the 
spoor. 

The sun had now passed the third 
time of prayer, and the chances were 
that they would not come up with him 
that day. However they forged ahead, 
and soon came to some grassy up- 
lands, where old Nijati had wandered 
during the day and rested often. 
Judging that he would lie up on the 
further side, instead of wasting time 
here, they crossed to the bush, and 


yesterday,” said the 
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making a cast they had the fortune 
te hit on his tracks. 

“He now wants to lie down,” said 
Chindebvu, noticing where the buffalo 
had stopped and tried a piece of 
ground by kneeling; but it evidently 
was not suitable, as he had got up 
again and gone on. 

Presently the tracks, which had 
been going steadily up wind, turned it 
a slight angle. A buffalo, when he has 
selected a lying-up place, generally 
makes a detour to reach it, finally ap- 
proaching it from the windward side, 
so that he may be able to wind any- 
one following on his tracks. 

The party took the precaution to 
leave the spoor at this juncture, and 
after moving at right angles to it for 
a little way, opened out at a distance 
one from the other, and proceeded up 
wind through the possible lying-up 
place. Although they had taken this 
precaution, it seemed so certain that 
the buffalo must have moved on again 
after his midday halt, —the afternoon 
being well advanced,—that they 
pressed on hastily through the bush 
country without due caution, so anx- 
ious were they not to waste time. 
Njati must be now well on his 
way to his evening grazing-ground, 
they thought; but as in war so 
in hunting, the unexpected 
happens. 

Old Chindebvu on the right of the 
line had just passed a thick clump of 
thorn, when there was a bellow and a 
beat of hoofs, and, forgetting his age, 
he clambered up a miniature thorn- 
tree with the agility of a baboon, and 
was perching on the topmost twigs, 
like some strange kind of bird, while 
Njati pounded underneath in a cloud 
of dust. The hunter caught a glimpse 
of the flying form and massive horns, 
and aiming well forward delivered a 
rapid shot. In another moment the 
bush had swallowed up the animal, 
and there was only the sound of his 


always 
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galloping hoofs growing fainter in the 
distance. 

Slowly and solemnly Chindebvu de- 
scended from his perch, ignoring the 
gibes of Mtali, and sitting upon the 
ground became engrossed in the study 
of chiropody. This operation finished, 
they got on the spoor again, and soon 
a drop of frothy blood showed them 
that the buffalo had been hit in the 
lungs, but, remembering the angle at 
which the shot had been fired, the 
hunter feared that only one lung had 
been penetrated, — as proved to be the 
case, for an hour later the animal was 
still going strongly, though limping 
slightly on one leg; and as he was go- 
ing down wind there was no hope of 
their coming up with him that night. 

About an hour before sunset they 
arrived at a mud pool whither the buf- 
falo had gone to wallow, drink, and 
plaster his wound; and, by the way 
the mud had settled, they judged he 
must have passed half an hour or more 
before them. As here at least was 
water, they resolved to pass the night 
at this place. The water-bottle had 
been untouched since leaving the river, 
but now that there was a chance of 
refilling it, it was called into use. The 
remainder of their luggage was the 
hunter’s much battered canteen, a na- 
tive axe, and a strip of biltong. This 
comprised all the necessary impeii- 
menta for a luxurious bivouac. 

The hunter wandered off with 
gun, which Mtali had been carrying. 
The latter now picked a few reeds 
growing in the pool, and, choosing a 
laid them carefully down, 
the 
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good place, 
crossing and recrossing them at 
bottom of the shallew pool to keep the 
mud down and to allow comparatively 
clean water to be taken off the top 
without stirring up the sediment. Mean- 
while Chindebyu, taking the axe had 
cut down a few long and straight sap- 
lings, and choosing two suitable trees 


couple in the ground be- 
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tween them and lashed the remainder 
across. 

While all this was in progress a 
couple of shots were heard, and pres- 
ently the hunter returned with a brace 
of guinea-fowl. All hands then set 
themselves to bring in bundles of long 
grass, and, with strips of bark of the 
saplings, these were lashed into the 
framework, making a wall to protect 
them from the wind. Dead branches 
were collected, a few more saplings 
cut down for firewood, and a fire was 
soon made to leeward of the wall. 
The birds were cut open, cleaned, and 
cooked spatched-cock fashion in a cleft 
stick, the end of which was sharpened 
and stuck into the ground near the 
fire, and turned when necessary. 

The canteen was now opened and 
revealed its contents; they belied its 
disreputable-looking exterior, for here, 
neatly packed away, were a small tin 
of cocoa sufficient to make one pint, a 
little bottle of saccharine, some salt 
and pepper, two biscuits, a little bottle 
of quinine, a spare box of matches, — 
and something long, carefully wrapped 
up in silver paper. The birds and the 
cocoa were both excellent. Grass was 
thrown upon the fire to give a light, 
while they arranged little piles of wood 
with which to feed it during the night; 
these were placed within arm’s reach, 
as it is tedious to get up to replenish 
the fire. Two thick poles had been 
cut down, and these were placed with 
their butts in the fire, so that as their 
ends were consumed they could be 
pushed farther in. 

Everything having been made snug 
for the night, the hunter cleaned his 
reloaded it and laid it by his 
and then drew forth the 
packet, which being unwrapped 
closed a cigar of choice brand. 
life of camping and travelling, 


rifle, 
side, silver 
dis- 
In a 
hard 
far from civilization, luxuries have to 
be reduced to a minimum in bulk and 
weight, and the hunter's selection of 
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the only luxury that he allowed him- 
self was the result of careful deliber- 
ation; for a few boxes of cigars do not 
weigh much, and yet every single ci- 
gar enabled him to finish off a rough 
hunter’s meal in exactly the same way 
as the most gorgeous of London’s din- 
ners would have terminated. 

With the scent of good tobacco in 
the air, the hard ground and frugal 
fare seemed less real than the scen¢s 
of a different life which flitted before 
his imagination; and so, heaping up 
the fire, he lies back with his hand 
clutching the rifle at his side, and 
dreams of fair faces and gay cities 
intermingle with enormous tuskers 
waiting to be killed by a rifle which 
will never go off, till a cold chill creeps 
over him, and he awakes to pile up the 
fire and to sleep once more. 


Ill 


The false dawn saw the hunter sit- 
ting by the fire, and gathering ‘the 
scattered embers wherewith to brew 
a cup of cocoa, while the 
toasted little pieces of biltong on sharp- 
ened sticks. 

By the time the surrounding objects 
began to assume definite form the 
water-bottle had been refilled, and 
they started off again on the track of 
old Njati. The blood-spoor had now 
stopped, all but a tiny clot now and 
again on a twig or branch crossing the 
After going some way they 
came to a shallow nullah containing a 
dry watercourse bordered by a stiff 
cane-brake, a likely place for a buffalo 


natives 


way. 


As it would have 
the tracks in 
here down wind they made a long dé- 


to be lying up in. 
been unwise to follow 
tour to approach the place quietly from 
the opposite side; and here they foun 
out-going tracks which showed clearly 
that Njati had again moved on. There 
was fresh blood on the spoor, which 
was curious, as for the last hour there 
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had been no vestige of any. They had 
not gone far before the hunter stooped 
down and picked up a little wisp of 
clotted hair. He examined it critically, 
and then passed it on to his com- 
panions, who uttered exclamations of 
surprise, for it contained the black and 
white hairs from a lion’s mane. 
Retracing their steps to the cane- 
brake, they entered and saw the whole 
story written upon the ground, for 
those to read who could. Here was 
the stealthy tread of the lion’s pugs, 
short of stride, as he crept towards 
his prey, sometimes dragging his 
stomach along the ground, now the 
crouch ready to spring, with the im- 


press of the animal's form on _ the 
ground, and the marks where the 
claws, shot out ready for the grip, 


had torn up the grass; and there, ten 
yards distant, was where the buffalo 
had been lying, and, getting the alarm 
just in time, had staggered to his feet, 
and the signs of the mighty conflict, 
hoof-marks ploughing up the 
ground as with a mighty heave he had 
thrown his antagonist clear of him, to 
slink off with a wounded side, as the 
bleeding tracks of the lion showed. 
After the fight old Njati had moved 
on, growing weaker at every step, till, 
finding a patch of dead 
passed through, and lay down on the 


his 


grass, he 


farther side so as to hear any one ap- 
proaching through the grass. 

As the sun mounted 
longed for water, and thought of the 
valleys of the hills, and then 
again of the swamps during the first 
rains. The heat-haze of the parched 
country burnt 
rested his head on the hot, bare soil, as 


overhead he 


cool 


into his eyes, and he 
it seemed to have grown too heavy to 
hold up. Suddenly, however, he heard 
a rustle of grass, and turning his head 
he saw his enemy standing near with 


the thunder-stick in his hand Tot- 
tering to his feet he gave a fierce snort 
nnd tried to charge the intruder. The 
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hunter raised his rifle to his 
shoulder,— but before he could fire 
the magnificent beast fell with a 
erash, and lay convulsively kicking 
with his hoofs; and then, with a long- 
drawn sigh, old Njati passed away, 
and started on the long trek to the 
grazing-grounds of the spirit buffaloes. 

The hunter stood regretfully looking 
down at the noble beast, whose horns 
were scarred and chipped with many 
a fight. The idea of seeing this fine 
animal converted into joints of meat 
seemed repulsive to him, and as Mtali 
came running forward, knife in hand, 
he waived him back. As he turned to 
zo a swift shadow passed over the 
ground, and _  obreaking off some 
branches he placed them reverently 
over the massive head, to keep away 
the vultures, and then silently wended 
his way back to camp. 

“Truly are the white men mad,” 
said Mtali to the little group round 


the camp fire that night. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Old Chindebvu raked in the embers 
with a stick, and after a thoughtful 
pause said: “How may you, a young 
man, know what is in the heart of the 
white man?” 

“But there was all that meat left ly- 
ing in the bush,” complained Mtali, 
turning to Tayari for consolation. 

After another profound pause, Chin- 
debvu said: “The white man is strong, 
—the white man is brave,—the white 
man is fierce,—but what medicine does 
he make to become thus? He does 
not eat the heart of the lion, nor does 
he wear a necklace of the hair of his 
enemies. Surely, to-day he has made 
some great medicine, and you, a young 
man, cannot know the medicine of the 
white man.” 

“Nevertheless, shall I go to-morrow 
and fetch some of the meat?’ said 
Mtali, sulkily. 

“Chindebvu,” called the hunter, “we 
trek to-morrow at dawn for the big 
river.” 

Kusiali. 





MR. RALEIGH’S 


It was a bold venture in the editor 
of the “Men of Letters” series, who- 
ever he may be, to determine upon 
adding to his roll of honor the incom- 
mensurable name of Shakespeare; for 
the simple reason that a biography in 
any real sense is out of the question, 
and criticism, at this time of day, if 
it is to be more than panegyric, must 
deal with the particular rather than 
with the general. If the impossible 
task was to be assigned to any one, 
no better choice could have been made 
than of Professor Raleigh, who has 
shown by more than one monograph 
that he has the rare gift of an instinct 
for poetry, while the Muses have en- 


*“Shakespeare.” By Walter Raleigh. (Eng- 
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trusted him with a style of his own 
which is vivid and imaginative to a 
remarkable degree. It is not too much 
to say that the book which has been 
published this 23rd of April has been 
looked forward to with keen expecta- 
tion by most lovers of our literature; 
and if no one has expected a miracle, 
no one has a right to be disappointed. 
Mr. Raleigh has given us an essay, 
overflowing with life, crammed with 
suggestion, full of stimulating ideas 
and happy turns of phrase, and with no 
dull page from beginning to end. It 
is table-talk in excelsis, stamped with 
all the freshness and brightness of an 
original mind. This impromptu nature 
of Mr. Raleigh’s criticism brings with 
it, of course, the defect of its quality; 
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and we had better say first what has 
to be said on this side of the matter 
before proceeding to the more agree- 
able task of commenting on his many 
“beauties.” 

In the first place, it might be fairly 
urged that the book gives us less than 
we have a right to expect on the bio- 
graphical side. Not a little has been done 
since Mr, Sidney Lee nearly ten years 
ago focussed the results of all pre- 
vious biographies in his standard “Life 
of Shakespeare’; and various ques- 
tions, in controversy between scholars 
since, ought by this time to be ripe 
for a summing up. The reason for 
Shakespeare’s hasty marriage, his al- 
leged Roman Catholicism, his knowl- 
edge of law and of the Bible, his con- 
duct in regard to the Welcombe en- 
closure are a few of the points on 
which it would not have been difficult 
to come to a final judgment. But all 
such matters are dismissed by Mr. Ra- 
leigh with a smile as of no importance; 
and the business of the Welcombe en- 
closure on which every biographer 
bases a good deal of criticism of 
Shakespeare’s character as a citizen, 
according to the view he takes, is not 
even mentioned. Again, when Mr. 
Raleigh says there is nothing to ob- 
ject to Aubrey’s statement that Shake- 
speare when a boy “exercised his fa- 
ther’s trade and when he killed a calf 
would do it in a high style and make 
a speech,” we want to know whether 
he has considered Mr. Charles Elton’s 
objection, that the trade xuilds forbade 
a glover to be a butcher, and that 
John Shakespeare was certainly a 
glover; and when he quotes “that ex- 
cellent antiquary Mrs. Stopes” as au- 
thority for Shakespeare’s mother’s de- 
scent from “Guy of Warwick and the 
good King Alfred” we may fairly ask 
to have it explained why the Arden 
quartering asked for was alternatively 
that of two disconnected families, and 
why in the event it was never assumed 
VOL. 
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by the Shakespeares. These are trifies, 
but they serve to show that on its 
biographical side the book does not 
count. Mr. Raleigh, indeed, has a bril- 
liant man’s contempt for all such de- 
tail. He speaks of Shakespeare's bi- 
ography as a “scrap heap”; and, some- 
what more justly, declares that “those 
who feel that their knowledge of 
Shakespeare must needs depend chietiy 
on the salvage of broken facts and 
details are his filunkeys, not his 
friends.” In a fine passage he insists 
that the real Shakespeare can be dis- 
covered, and can only be discovered, 
in his books:— 


No man can walk abroad save on his 
own shadow. No dramatist can create 
live characters save by bequeathing 
the best of himself to the children of 
his art, scattering among them a lar- 
gess of his own qualities, giving, it may 
be, to one his wit, to another his philo- 
sophic doubt, to another his love of ac- 
tion, to another the simplicity and con- 
stancy that he finds deep in his own 
nature. There is no thrill of feeling 
communicated from the printed page 
but has first been alive in the mind of 
the author; there was nothing alive in 
his mind that was not intensely and 
sincerely felt. Plays like those of 
Shakespeare cannot be written in cold 
blood, they call forth the man’s whole 
energies, and take toll of the last 
farthing of his wealth of sympathy 
and experience. In the plays we may 
learn what are the questions that inter- 
est Shakespeare most profoundly and 
occur to his mind with most insistence; 
we may note how he handles his story, 
what he rejects, and what he alters, 
changing its purport and fashion; how 
many points he is content to leave 
dark; what matters he chooses to dec- 
orate with the highest resources of his 
romantic art, and what he gives over 
to be the sport of triumphant ridicule; 
how in every type of character he em- 
phasizes what most appeals to his in- 
stinct and imagination, so that we see 
the meaning of character more plainly 
than it is to be seen in life. We share 
in the emotions that are aroused in 
him by certain situations and events; 
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we are made to respond to the strange 
imaginative appeal of certain others; 
we know, more clearly than if we had 
heard it uttered, the verdict that he 
passes on certain characters and cer- 
tain kinds of conduct. He has made 
us acquainted with all that he sees, 
and all that he feels, he has spread out 
before us the scroll that contains his 
interpretation of the world; how dare 
we complain that he has hidden him- 
self from our knowledge? 


It is then in large measure as an at- 
tempt to interpret Shakespeare to us 
from his dramas that Mr. Raleigh’s 
book must be studied; and with much 
of his interpretation, always striking 
always worth serious attention, 


and 
we find ourselves in agreement. But 
with what seems to be Mr. Raleigh’s 
main impression of Shakespeare we en- 
tirely disagree. We should be inclined 
to say that he reads Shakespeare in 
the light of Chaucer, with whom he is 
clearly more in sympathy. He speaks 
again and again of Shakespeare's wide 
tolerance, of his breadth and impartial- 
ity of view. That Shakespeare had 
wide knowledge of the human heart, 
and wide sympathy with all its pas- 
sions, is of course a commonplace; but 
Mr. Raleigh means more than this. 
He seems to mean that Shakespeare's 
view of life was un-moral. “Shake- 
speare moves in a larger scheme of 
things, where the sun rises on the evil 
and- on the His first illustra- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “impartiality” is 
drawn from the equal interest which 
he extends to the active and the con- 


good.” 


templative life. 


His pictures of the men in whom im- 
agination is predominant—Richard I1., 
Hamlet, Macbeth—are among the most 
wonderful in his gallery, the most 
closely studied, and intimately real- 
ized. But not even the veil of drama 
can hide from us the admiration and 
devotion that he feels for those other 
men to whom action is easy—Hotspur, 
the bastard Faulconbridge, and, chief 
of all, Othello. These are the natural 
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lords of human kind. Shakespeare 
holds the balance steady; a measure 
of the subtle speculative power of 
Hamlet might have saved Othello from 
being made a murderer; it could not 
have increased Shakespeare’s love for 
him. 


How finely that is said! But Mr. Ra- 
leigh’s thesis is not that Shakespeare 
had wide sympathies, but wide toler- 
ance; and his illustration tells against 
him. How was it tolerance to involve 
both Hamlet and Othello in catas- 
trophe? A second illustration exhib- 
its in even more striking form the dif- 
ficulty of the thesis:— 


He loved the Court and the country. 
He believed in authority and in liberty. 
. He was at one with Isabella in 
Measure for Measure when she gives ut- 
terance to the central truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

Alas, alas; 

Why, all the souls that were, were 

forfeit once, 

And he that might the vantage best 

have took 

Found out the remedy, 


and with Gloucester in King Lear, when 
from the depths of his despair he im- 
pugns the mercy of heaven:— 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the 
Gods; 

They kill us for their sport. 
But, surely, each of these speeches is 
merely in character; neither tells us 
anything as to Shakespeare’s own be- 
lief. It would be as legitimate to say 
that Shakespeare was “at one” with 
lago when he said “Virtue, a fig!” 


But Mr. Raleigh's most striking il- 
lustration of Shakespeare's tolerance is 
found in his estimate of Measure for 
Measure, which, we venture to think, 
would have much surprised the dram- 
atist. 


In criticisms of Measure for Measure 
we are commonly presented with a pic- 
ture of Vienna as a black pit of seeth- 
ing wickedness; and against this back- 
ground there rises the dazzling, white, 
and saintly figure of Isabella. The 
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picture makes a good enough Christ- 
mas card, but it is not Shakespeare. 
... The wretches who inhabit the pur- 
lieus of the city are live men, pleasant 
to Shakespeare. .. . Pompey, the irrel- 
evant, talkative clown, half a wit and 
half a dunce, is one of those humble, 
cheerful beings willing to help in any- 
thing that is going forward, who are 
the mainstay of human affairs. 
Even Lucio has his uses; nor is it very 
plain that in his conversations with 
the Duke he forfeits Shakespeare's 
sympathy. ... Lastly, to omit none of 
the figures who make up the back- 
ground, Mistress Overdone pays a 
strict attention to business, and is car- 
ried to prison in due course of law. 


One rubs one’s eyes. Every one is 
perfectly familiar with the “tolerance” 
here described in some dramatists of 
our generation; but we had 
thought it a new discovery. And we 
are not convinced that it is not. Has 
Mr. Raleigh forgotten that his “black 
pit of seething wickedness” is the 
Duke’s own description of Vienna? 
Has he forgotten the way in which 
the dramatist manifests his “sympa- 
thy” for Lucio at the end of the play? 
We agree that Shakespeare makes 
Pompey amusing, as he does Trinculo 
and Stephano; but his “impartiality” 
is oddly displayed in degrading the 
one to be hangman and letting Pros- 
pero’s dogs loose on the others. We 
cannot think, then, that Mr. Raleigh 
has established his main position. 
Incidentally, too, there are not a few 
criticisms which seem too little con- 
sidered, as though Mr. Raleigh had 
written in haste, and had not kept his 
book long enough by him. The in- 
consistencies inevitable in such an im- 
pressionist mode of working might be 
drawn out into a long list, and they 
might with advantage be reduced in a 
new edition. The discussion on the 
differences between Tragedy and Com- 
edy is not adequate to the importance 
of the subject. We are told that “the 
crude test of life and death gives no 


own 
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easy criterion,” because in The Winter's 
Tale Mamillius dies of grief and fear. 
But no serious person ever proposed 
so crude a test as the death of a single 
character in a play. The test proposed 
is the death of the hero. 
Juliet has always been reckoned a trag- 
edy and Measure for Measure a comedy 
for this reason. The spectator has a 
right to know beforehand in what key 
the play is set and to what depth his 
feelings are to be moved. Again, is it 
just to say that “there is not a particle 
of evidence to show that Shakespeare 
held any views on the theory of the 
drama, or that the question was a live 
one in his mind”? Could there be 
stronger evidence that he had a theory 
of tragedy than the fact that his trag- 
edy differs fundamentally from that 
of his contemporaries, and was never, 
at any rate after Romeo and Juliet, a 
tragedy of circumstance but always a 
tragedy of character? It might even 
be pleaded that when a friend of Ben 
Jonson goes so far as to quote Aris- 
totle’s “Politics,” he may be presumed 
to have heard of the “Poetics.” Again, 
to say that a profound sense of fate 
underlies all Shakespeare’s tragedies is 
to use the word “fate” in a different 
sense from that which it usually bears. 
The very distinction of the Shakespear- 
ian drama is that the fate is, to the 
largest possible extent, the product 
of personality; as Mr. Raleigh admits 
in another place, when speaking of the 
witches in Macbeth. 

But it is time to point out some otf 
Mr. Raleigh’s felicities. One of the 
very best things in the book is the 
passage upon Shakespeare's 
prises,” 


Romeo and 


“sur- 


It is impossible to say when he will 
suddenly put forth his vital power and 
take away the breath of his readers by 
some astonishing piece of insight 
which defeats all expectation. He is 
most natural when he upsets all ra- 
tional forecasts. We are accustomed 
to anticipate how others will behave 








in the matters that most nearly con- 
cern us; we seem to know what we 
shall say to them and to be able to 
forecast what they will say in answer. 
We are accustomed, too, to find that 
our anticipation is wrong. So it is 
in Shakespeare. His surprises have 
the same convincing quality; the word 
once said is known to have been in- 
evitable. 


The illustrations given are Cleopatra’s 
speech to her attendants when Ceesar 
has left her; Desdemona’s dialogue 
with Emilia when she realizes Othello’s 
suspicion; Macbeth's reply to the mes- 
senger who brings him news of the 
Queen’s death, and Othello’s speech in 
the bed-chamber when he looks at the 
sleeping wife he has come to kill. 
Again, the chapter on the Theatre is 
one of the best. The analysis of the 
stage effects in the second act of 
Julius Cesar is masterly, and the plea 
for the boy-actors is one of the most 
original things im the book. 

It may be doubted whether Shake- 
speare has not suffered more than 

The Times. 
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he has gained by the genius of latter- 
day actresses, who bring into the plays 
a realism and a robust emotion which 
sometimes obscure the sheer poetic 
value of the author’s conception. The 
boys were no doubt very highly trained 
and amenable to instruction; so that 
the parts of Rosalind and Desdemona 
may well have been rendered with a 
clarity and simplicity which served as 
a transparent medium for the author’s 
wit and pathos. Poetry, like religion, 
is outraged when it is made a platform 
for the exhibition of their own talent 
and passion by those who are its min- 
isters. With the disappearance of the 
boy players the poetic drama died in 
England, and it has had no second life. 


It would not be possible in a review to 
follow Mr. Raleigh in his appraisement 
of the great Shakespearian personages. 
Often we agree, as often we dissent; 
but the charm of all his criticism is 
that it is fresh from the spring, and 
much more exhilarating than what has 
been over carefully distilled in the 
laboratory. 





THE SOUL OF THE BLACK. 


Next week Mr. Sydney Olivier leaves 
for the Governorship of Jamaica, and 
the hopes and best wishes of the coun- 
try go with him. It is no disparage- 
ment to the high standard maintained 
by our Colonial, Foreign, and Indian 
Offices to say that the appointment is 
of special interest, and has been re- 
ceived with unusual satisfaction. 
There are many reasons for this, both 
personal and administrative. Mr. Oliv- 
ier has shown that it is possible for u 
hard-working and trusted official in 
one of our rather rigid public services 
to follow a distinct line and keep a 
distinct personality, holding coura- 
geously to convictions however unpop- 
ular, and continuing to serve the State 


with confidence that right reason will 
in the end prevail. His previous work 
in Jamaica as Vice-Governor has also 
disproved the common British fallacy 
that a man of high intellectual and im- 
aginative power bungles the practical 
affairs of government. But we wish 
now to dwell only on one aspect of the 
appointment. In Jamaica Mr. Olivier 
will be face to face with one of the 
greatest problems before the world, 
and he is among the very few who not 
only realize its difficulty, but confront 
it with hope. 

That problem arises from the leav- 
ings of slavery; it is the fatal inheri- 
tance bequeathed from the union of 
callousness with greed. In his recent 
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book upon “White Capital and Colored 
Labor,” Mr. Olivier himself says: “On 
the countries where the white man 
has, with whatever philanthropic ex- 
cuse or pretext, enslaved or used the 
black for his own economic profit, a 
curse still rests, They are sad lands. 
The harvest has been reaped and car- 
ried; the fortunes are spent; the in- 
dustrial system has perished.” Ja- 
maica is one of those sad lands. The 
whites number barely 15,000; a half- 
bred stock of about 50,000 mulattoes 
serve as clerks, artisans, teachers, 
and even clergy; but outnumbering 
both these classes put together by 
about ten to one stands the solid black 
mass of 600,000 negroes, the descend- 
ants of the slaves our fathers im- 
ported from Africa by a lucrative and 
atrocious trade. There they remain, 
at first sight as hopeless as one of the 
mangrove swamps of tbeir ancient 
home, where vast tree-trunks rising 
from the slime towards the distant 
sunlight rot as they grow and fall sud- 
denly, crashing through silence, to sink 
again into slime among the stench and 
colorless creatures of the ooze. Earth- 
quake and the ruin of the old sugar in- 
dustry are bad enough; with them, too, 
the Governor will have to deal. But 
the after-growth of slavery is the great 
question before him in Jamaica, as it 
would be in the Southern States or in 
any country which slavery has 
touched. That is “the White Man's 
Burden”—a burden which the white 
man himself has laid upon the land— 
and now he finds, to his indignation, 
that it is not the black man only who 
has to take it up. 

The old solutions no longer satisfy; 
they are no longer possible. For cen- 
turies the cultured races believed quite 
simply in “slaves by nature,” and 
found the belief convenient. When 


Christ’s teaching of equality before 
God made this belief untenable, slav- 
ery was defended for centuries more 
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“as an opportunity for baptism and an 
open gate by which black souls might 
enter the fold. That belief was alse 
convenient, and still prevails in the 
clerical circles of Johannesburg. Then 
came Carlyle’s “poor Quashee, with 
face deep in pumpkin squash,” and an 
eternal right to be emancipated from 
idleness. The obvious advantages of 
forced labor still keep the “poor 
Quashee” theory alive in various forms. 
We have seen it quite lately in the pro- 
posals for labor conscription and for a 
taxation that will drive the Katlirs to 
the mines in the interests of their own 
moral redemption. But it is all no 
good. The latest refinement in excuses 
is seen to be inferior to the old Greek 
plea of “slave by nature.” All such 
justitications betray the furtive greed 
lurking hardly conceaied. Invoking 
an obvious hypocrisy, they perish of 
their own cant. In the best English of 
the negro’s kinsmen upon the West 
Coast, “them live for die.” 

If we rule out the pretences of phi- 
lanthropy and religion, one of two 
courses only remains open: either we 
must boldly go back to the assertion 
that the black races are fit for nothing 
but slavery, and we intend to use them 
for the production of white man's 
wealth whether they are fit or not— 
an assertion which is growing more 
and more common in Africa and the 
Southern States; or else we must reso- 
lutely confront the question of race in 
all its aspects—legal equality, social 
behavior, possible inter-marriage. If 
we determine to abandon slavery in 
reality, as all civilized people have 
abandoned it in name, we must learn 
to understand race. But race is a hard 
thing to understand, and the African 
race one of the hardest. It is almost 
impossible to enter into the soul of 
another race, to see it lying as a con- 
stant quality beneath all the innumer- 
able variations of men and women, 
and to realize in what aspect it regards 
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the world and ourselves. Even the 
members of the race are probably un- 
conscious of their own racial spirit, nor 
could they define its character. It is 
a secret possession, an unknown heri- 
tage from the passions and affections 
and beliefs of incalculable lovers for 
many generations, 

The understanding between race and 
race is as a rule little more intimate 
than the passing of a liner within 
sight of the African coast. She moves 
like a meteor, sparkling with electric 
light. In the saloon the passengers 
enjoy their seventh daily meal. On 
deck a band plays for the fancy-dress 
ball. Peering out over the dark 
waters to the thin, black line of swamp 
and forest beyond, a man may say: 
“Do you smell the Coast?” and then 
they dance again. But upon that black 
line and amidst that damp and vegeta- 
ble smell, the dim broods of men and 
women are going their usual way. 
They, too, have their dances, and 
hearts which “live in the throat” throb 
to the drum all night. They, too, have 
their meals, They are slowly killing 
something, shouting with laughter to 
see it writhe. They are making 
charms of man’s eyes, and pouring 
blood into bowls that the spirits may 
want no blood of living men. Outside 
the village gate, under a cluster of 
sticks hung with animal skulls, they 
are sprinkling meal that the spirits 
may not cross the palisade. They are 
tying up a kid for the leopard into 
whom a_ well-known villager’s soul 
passes from time to time. The moth- 
ers are painting their young in stripes 
of red and black. The old men are 
chipping the teeth of grown boys into 
gaps and points. All round them flit 
disembodied forms, invisible but dire— 
spirits of the elements, of disease, of 
the chase, and of the dead. Amid af- 
fection and terror and laughter and 
toil, the black swarms of forest and 
creek go upon their way, and if the 





dancers from the liner landed and 
questioned them, the dark and seal-like 
eyes would assume their look of un- 
fathomable silence, and the film which 
covered them grow impenetrable as a 
wall, 

That is the relation of race to race. 
In the case of the black races, there 
are few who get nearer them; there 
are few who try. Most are content 
with maintaining race hatred, refusing 
to live in the same hotel, or to serve 
in the same office, or travel in the 
Same car, or do the same work. It 
is a counsel of despair, emphasizing 
inequajity, goading to defiant ill-man- 
ners, and suggesting the crimes that 
lead to lynching. But five years of 
observant experience among Jamaican 
negroes have shown Mr. Olivier that 
there is another way. The soul of the 
race grew long ago among these dark 
and mysterious coasts on which the 
passing liners look. Into that soul 
have entered the vivid imaginings, the 
fluid consciousness, the emotional pas- 
sion of unnumbered forefathers. It is 
singularly open to spiritual and invisi- 
ble powers—singularly open to the un- 
seen influences of goodwill, affection, 
and social impulse. 


Whilst within the narrow bounds of 
his rational and practical world, the 
negro is markedly and even grossly 
practical; he is at the same time more 
conscious of the unformulated powers 
of life, and less under the dominion of 
the formulated. 


The black soul often acts from mo- 
tives alien to our economics, often from 
finer motives. It surpasses us in nat- 
ural courtesy, and almost alone of 
mankind it equals and resembles us in 
laughter, Mr. Olivier traces in the 
African stocks “potentialities exceed- 
ingly important and valuable as vehi- 
cles for human manifestation,” and by 
the grant of “equality according to ca- 
pacity,” the black soul has received a 
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fairer chance in Jamaica than else- 
where :— 


The civilization and morality of the 
Jamaican negro are not high (he 
writes); but he is on a markedly differ- 
ent level from his grandfather, the 
plantation slave, and his great-grand- 
father, the African savage. The ne- 
gro in Jamaica has been so far raised, 
so much freedom of civic mixture be- 
tween the races has been made toler- 
able, by the continuous application to 
the race of the theory of humanity and 
equality; equality, that is, in the essen- 
tial sense of endowment in the In- 
finite—a share, however obscure and 
undeveloped, in the inheritance of what 
we call the Soul. 


The result of this theory of human- 
ity and equality is that in Jamaica of- 
fences against white women are un- 
known, and both racial hatred and ra- 
cial desire are dying out. The evi- 
dence of Prefessor Royce, of Harvard, 
is remarkable: “The negro race-ques- 

The Nation. 


tion,” he says, “in our present Ameri- 
can sense of that term, seems to be 
substantially solved.” He attributes 
the solution to “English administration 
and English reticence’—much higher 
achievements and qualities than those 
which our Imperialists celebrate with 
brazen trumpets. Coming fresh from 
the apparent hopelessness of the ques- 
tion in the States, Professor Royce is 
certainly over-sanguine. The problem 
still remains, even in Jamaica, and 
there, as in other places, it is one of 
the most serious in our Empire. But 
Mr. Olivier may be trusted to follow 
and develop the tradition of adminis- 
tration and reticence, of humanity and 
equality. He goes to a difficult enter- 
prise with peculiar knowledge and pe- 
culiar sympathy. Above all, he goes 
with hope, and hope has a way of 
bringing its own fulfilment. That is 
why all nations honor the men who 
do not despair of the republic. 





WILD FLOWER GARDENS. 


Here and there not man, but the 
genius of the place, seems to say to 
himself, “I will make a garden.” On 
the clean slope of a Sussex hill, in the 
deep quiet of a Surrey wood, in a high 
hedgerow, on the level surface of a 
Thames backwater, he—or rather she, 
for the genius of flower places cannot 
but be feminine—she, then, sets so 
splendid a profusion of blossom, and 
with such care for the exact condi- 
tions under which her thowers will 
bloom most sweetly, that the word 
“garden” must not be disallowed her. 
If it is urged that she asks for a word 
which carries with it a sense of plan 
und of enclosure, even then she will 
not be without excuse. Her bound- 
ary may be a furrow, or it may be 
the horizon, but it is never the wrong 
boundary; and if she is to be asked 





questions about care and planning, 
she can reply not only that it is some- 
times the most careful gardeners who 
meet with the most surprising failures, 
but that her knowledge is absolute and 
makes care unnecessary; she cannot 
make a mistake, She has always 
made her gardens where she pleased, 
and has only set in them the flowers 
which she knew would be pleased to 
grow. 

For sheer prodigality of blossom and 
color there is, perhaps, nothing in Eng- 
lish countryside scenery to compare 
with the flowers of a Swiss or Tyro- 
lese valley in early summer. But if 
the effect for a few weeks is un- 
equalled, it is not lasting; there are 
many weeks in the year in which the 
Swiss valleys can show nothing to set 
beside the changing carpets of English 
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woodlands and meadows. Taken 
week in, week out throughout the year, 
the “wild gardens” of our own coun- 
try need not fear comparison with 
those of any other of moderate climes. 
The genius of the gardener begins 
work earlier and ends it later. The 
first wild flower-show of the year is 
not, as the nursery-books would have 
it, a garden of snowdrops, but the 
chequered and shining gold and green 
carpet of the aconite, urging curved 
necks through  rain-sodden, _frost- 
cracked mould and leaves hardly a 
month fallen,—the earliest and bravest 
of all winter tlowers. Snowdrops will 
be shaking their bells in the north- 
easter a fortnight later; but it is doubt- 
ful whether they may be allowed to be- 
long, after all, to the flowers of the 
wildest gardens. Probably, if their 
record could be traced back as far as 
possible, they would be found, even 
when they seem growing absolutely 
wild, to have been planted, perhaps in 
the plot of some long since tumbled- 
down cottage, or you will catch sight 
of the gnarled and lichened stem of 
some old apple-tree, showing that the 
ground on which it stands was not al- 
ways uncared for. Indeed, there is a 
pretty legend that where you find 
snowdrops growing in profusion you 
may be sure that you are on “Abbey 
land,” and near the site of a monastery 
or nunnery. But there is no doubt as 
to the essential wildness of the hill- 
gardens and wood-gardens of a couple 
of months later. Nothing in all the 
year has quite the same fresh gaiety 
as the “host of golden daffodils” of 
Wordsworth’s inimitable song. ot 
spring. He came upon them suddenly; 
and to see daffodils as they should be 
seen, you must come upon them sud- 
denly in tens of thousands on the slope 
of a hill in sunlight and with a wind 
blowing. Daffodils need a wind as 


other flowers need the sun, and do not 
begin talking on the hill until the dry 
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sheaths behind their perianths are be- 
ing danced backwards and forwards 
against their glaucous, spiky leaves. 
That is an even earlier and simpler 
sound of April than the first sharp 
notes of the chiffchaff tumbling among 
the beech-twigs. With the fading of 
daffodils, indeed, the first simplicity of 
spring ends; after that the gardener 
of the woods begins to try effects of 
color; she strews the most delicate 
yellows and crinkled greenery of prim- 
roses under plum-tinted birch-twigs 
and bronze bracken, and paints into 
her picture corners and edgings of dog- 
violets and white violets; or while the 
primroses are still pale and new among 
their lengthening leaves, she spreads 
high and wide over the bank a curtain 
of bluebells, and dots into the skirt of 
it burning spires of orchids, the most 
jewel-like of all flowers of May; or 
among the young meadow grasses of 
Oxfordshire waterways scatters pur- 
ple-spotted fritillaries, “snake's heads” 
in the field to match the snake's head 
of the wryneck peering behind the 
willow boughs. Are there, though, 
any fritillaries still left at Oxford? 
Perhaps they are not all yet grubbed 
up for an unworthy market. 

On occasion, there can be a distinct 
sense of pleasure in a set boundary to 
a wild garden. Of all the farmers’ 
enclosures, the hayfield is the most 
riotous and unchecked in wealth of 
growth, and of ail wild gardens there 
is none more shining than a field of 
buttercups in sunlight; you could al- 
most see your face in a bunch of those 
burnished yellow chalices. It is not 
quite the yellowest field there can be, 
for that supreme yellow belongs to a 
field of weeds, or herbs, as those who 
believe in dandelion-tea may like to 
call them. A field which has, so to 
speak, been captured by dandelions is 
an astonishing piece of ground to look 
at; the brilliance of the color is even 
more continuous and dazzling than that 
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of buttercups, yet with the glamor of 
it strangely and most delicately veiled, 
with thousands of school-children’s 
“flower-clocks” floating and fainting 
in the wind above it. Here, without 
doubt, the sense of a set boundary 
adds a charm of its own. All round 
and outside the hedges of that one 
field are the ordinary life and growth 
of the farm; inside, a haunted garden 
of filmy shapes moving over glowing 
flowers. Only one other field of wild 
flowers has something of the same 
magic, and that is a stretch of corn- 
field ablaze with poppies,—green colon- 
nades and palaces hung with crumpled 
searlet satin. That is, perhaps, the 
most brilliant garden of chalk downs 
near the sea; the far boundary a strip 
of blue water laced with white, and 
near you, along the level furrow, dusty 
pink convolvulus creeping out over the 
bank to the road. 

For pure waywardness of choosing 
and planting there is nothing wilder, 
nor with secrets better kept, than the 
natural wall-garden. It is the easiest 
thing in the world, with the most care- 
ful planting, to fail dismally in mak- 
ing a wall-garden, or for that matter 
a rock-garden, which to many people’s 
notions should consist chiefly of rocks. 
It might be worth some unsuccessful 
gardener’s while to leave his old wall 
(if it is really an old wall, and not a 
hew one with earth jammed in artifi- 
cially by the local Balbus) entirely 
alone and to watch what happens to 
it. For in the crevices of old and 
crumbling walls, and in pockets on the 
sun-burnt facades of sheer cliffs, birds 
and the wind and rain contrive to 
place some of the most wonderful of 
all wild gardens. Nothing could very 
well look more parched or inhospitable 
than those weather-scarred surfaces; 
but so deep down into the stored crev- 
ices can the roots of the rock plants 
drive and search for moisture and 


food, and so level and unchanging is 


the coolness of the solid stone, that 
not even the fiercest suns will wither 
the sea-lavender on the gray frontiers 
of the Welsh coastline, or the red va- 
lerian lining the banks of the South 
Country railway cutting, or the wall- 
flowers and snapdragons on the ruined 
eastle gateway. Or the genius of the 
roadside may decide upon a fernery, 
and set hart’s-tongue and lady’s-fern 
and maidenhair above West Country 
dipping wells, or clothe the long un- 
sought combes by the sea with the 
rufous spikes and six-foot fronds of 
the Royal fern, the noble Osmunda re- 
galis. Or she may decide to lead you 
out over the most difficult garden of 
all, sand and rock and shingle, and yet 
show you twenty acres starred and 
splashed with rock-rose and thyme 
and bedstraw, broom and bright-eye, 
and gray-green sea-holly waiting for 
August suns to burn it into blue; and 
then take you down from those sandy 
hills to change the garden into a sud- 
den stretch of watered pasture, with 
cattle knee-deep in forget-me-not and 
meadow-sweet and yellow iris, their 
dark backs rubbing up into dog-rose 
and honeysuckle, Each is a true gar- 
den, defined and enclosured, though the 
boundary may be wilder and less easily 
known as a boundary than an iron rail- 
ing or a laurel hedge. 

Bacon kept part of his ideal garden 
to be hung with bird-cages, and it 
might be amusing to guess what birds 
he would have put in them. There is 
a bird proper to each wild garden, but 
a wilder genius than Bacon’s opens 
the cage-door of the lark, and send 
him climbing up his own blue ladder. 
He belongs alike to the earliest and 
latest gardens of all; but there are 
others belonging only to one. There 
is the snipe, drumming high zigzags 
over the marshflowers, and the cuckoo 
calling never later than the roses—or 
for a thorough lusty call of spring, 
what is to be set beside the trium- 
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phant, harsh cry of the cock pheasant, 
with the loud roll of his flapping wings 
to follow it as he stands glorious be- 
fore his meek brown mate among the 
primroses? That is a call from the 
very heart of the spring; and if, be- 
cause the singing birds are silent later 
in the year, there is no bird which 
chiefly itself with all the 
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associates 
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later gardens, there are still two or 
three winged creatures which add bril- 
liance to the flowers on which they sun 
themselves, Even into October the 
peacock and red admiral butterflies 
strut and fan their glowing wings on 
flower after flower of the patches of 
purple scabious, the latest of the wild 
gardens of the year. 


THE ENIGMA OF LIFE.* 


(1) Dr. H. Charlton Bastian re-affirms 
his conviction that living organisms 
continue to arise from not-living ma- 
terial, It is a long time since, in his 
“Beginnings of Life” (1872), Bastian 
sought to establish the reality of this 
“archebiosis” and also of heterogenesis 
-—that strange process by which organ- 
isms or parts of organisms of definite 
kind give rise to organisms of a quite 
different kind, as when the ovum of 
the rotifer Hydatina produces the in- 
fusorian Otostoma. In 1876-7 there 
was a notable and useful controversy 
between Bastian, on the one side, Tyn- 
dall and Pasteur on the other, the issue 
of which seemed to most experts to be 
that Bastian failed to make good his 
case for the present-day occurrence of 
spontaneous generation. The claims 
of professional work forced the heretic 
to renounce his investigations for about 
twenty years, but he has recently been 
able to return with unabated vigor to 
the study of both heterogenesis and 
His “Studies in Hetero- 
genesis” and his work on “The Nature 


*1“The Evolution of Life.” By Dr. H. Carl- 
ton Bastian F.R.S. Pp. xviii + 319; with dia- 
grams and many photomicrographs. (London: 
Methuen and Co., n.d.) Price 7s. 6d. net. 

2*°The Nature and Origin of Life in the 
Light of New Knowledge.” By Prof. Felix 
Le Dantec. An introductory preface by Rob- 
ert K. Duncan, author of “The New Knowl- 
edge.” Pp. xvi+ 250; 21 figures. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1907.) Price 6s. net. 


abiogenesis, 


and Origin of Living Matter” have 
been already reviewed in Nature, and 
we have now before us an account of 
his recent researches on “archebiosis” 
and a clear exposition of his views as 
to “The Evolution of Life.” It is im- 
possible not to admire the author's 
strong desire to get at the truth, the 
courage of his convictions, and his in- 
comparable good humor. 

Dr. Bastian begins by indicating 
some of the objections to the term 
“spontaneous generation,” which is al- 
most as bad as “generatio equivoca”; 
he advocates the use of the word 
“archebiosis’—the past or present orig- 
ination of living things from not-liv- 
ing material—and he contrasts it with 
“heterogenetic reproduction,” which 
presupposes pre-existing organisms. 
In the first part of his book he points 
out that inorganic evolution (recently 
studied in ways not a little upsetting) 
has not stopped, and argues against 
the dogmatism of those who, while ad- 
mitting that archebiosis probably oc- 
curred very long ago, refuse to discuss 
the possibility of its occurrence now. 
Because it has been shown that mag- 
gots are not really produced by the 
flesh in which they crawl, it does not 
follow that minute specks of living 
matter may not arise de novo.in suita- 
ble not-living fluids, and to base the 


formula omne virum ex viro on the 
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“past experience of mankind” is ridic- 
ulously naive. It has become the 
fashion to call “spontaneous genera- 
tion” a “chimera,” and the study of it 
a search for a mare’s nest. But “nei- 
ther Darwin, Huxley, nor- Spencer ever 
undertook any experimental work on 
this subject themselves,” and as for 
Tyndall and Pasteur, both were con- 
vinced beforehand. The whole story 
is gone over again (pp. 95-228) and it is 
(psychologically, at least) very instruc- 
tive. Since 1878, Dr. Bastian had not, 
before the present work, published 
anything on the subject of archebiosis, 
save one chapter in his 1905 volume, 
and it is interesting to read his retro- 
spect of a famous controversy and his 
undismayed conclusions in spite of all. 

“Mere observation,” the author 
points out, “can never settle the ques- 
tion whether Archebiosis does or does 
not take place at the present day.” In 
a fluid believed to be quite not-living, 
minute living creatures appear, but ob- 
servation cannot decide whether they 
arise from invisible germs of pre-ex- 
isting organisms or “whether they 
have come into being in the mother 
liquid as a result of life-giving syn- 
thetic processes.”’ Therefore we must 
resort to experiment, and the fallacies 
to be guarded against are two. The 
heat employed in the sterilizing process 
must be adequate to kill all pre-ex- 
isting living things within the experi- 
mental vessels, and there must be 
no subsequent contamination with at- 
mospheric germs. Therefore Bastian 
heated his fluids to 115° C. or 130° C., 
and hermetically sealed the tubes. 
But these precautions involve disad- 
vantages; the degrading effect of the 
initial purifying heat process may ren- 
der the medium unfit for the occur- 
rence of future processes that may 
lead to life-origination, and the glass 
of the hermetically sealed vessel in 
which the fluid is contained partially 
excludes actinic rays which might be 
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potential, or at least helpful, in bring- 
ing about the combinations in ques- 
tion. In spite of these disadvantages, 
Dr. Bastian found living creatures— 
“Bacilli, Vibriones, Cocci, Streptococci, 
Torule, anc other germs of Fungi’’—in 
saline solutions within tubes that had 
been heated at 115° C, to 130° C, for 
from ten to twenty minutes, and the 
present subdirector of the Pasteur In- 
stitute has declared, in regard to spores 
of bacilli in all such fluids, that “a 
temperature of 115° C, sterilizes them 
completely and most rapidly.” Some 
of the photomicrographic figures of 
“organisms” are not very like organ- 
isms at all, but others are. The alter- 
native interpretations are (1) that Dr. 
Bastian’s methods were not rigerous 
enough; (2) that the fatal temperature 
has been estimated at too low a figure; 
(3) that contamination occurred during 
the preparation of the photographed 
slides, or (4) that archebiosis actually 
takes place. Personally, we are not 
disposed to accept the last interpreta- 
tion until every possibility of error 
has been @xcluded, and we are not con- 
vinced by Dr. Bastian’s “final decisive 
experiments.” We suspect that the 
sterilization was imperfect; we suspect 
that there were “germs”’—where we 
have often seen them—on the slides and 
cover-slips; we suspect everything to a 
degree that Dr. Bastian—-with a_ tol- 
erant smile—would say outrages com- 
For we belong to the prej- 
udiced, illogical, conservative 
St. Thomas who doubt and 
The whole business is so analogous to 
belief in “spooks” that no amount of 
argument is of any use until we have 
seen for ourselves, Why, then, Dr. 
Bastian says, will you not experiment? 
And why will you not, in the name of 
St. Thomas, point out precisely where 
my experiments are fallacious? As to 
the first questicn, think the 
swer is that we regard archebiosis as 


non sense, 
sect of 


doubt. 


we an- 


so great a miracle that we do not ex- 
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pect to see it repeated. As to the sec- 
ond question, we do not know what to 
answer, unless it be that the steriliza- 
tion was inadequate, or that the prepa- 
rations were contaminated before the 
photographs were taken. At the same 
time, recent physiochemical discov- 
eries centred around the fact of radio- 
activity warn us that dogmatism as 
to possibilities is far from being con- 
sistent with the truly scientific mood. 

Harking back to heterogenesis, per- 
haps it may be useful to say that Dr. 
Bastian was good enough to show us 
the mummy of an Otostoma reposing 
within the egg-case of Hydatina. 
There can be no doubt about it. But 
what remains unproved is that the or- 
ganization of a Hydatina ovum gives 
rise by heterogenesis to the organiza- 
tion of the infusorian Otostoma. We 
suspected parasitism, and we watched 
many ova of Hydatina. But neither 
the expected nor the unexpected hap- 
pened. On one occasion, however, Dr. 
John Rennie, lecturer on parasitology 
in the University of Aberdeen, an ex- 
pert investigator who was good enough 
to assist in watching for the advent of 


Otostoma, observed two (not identified) . 


infusorians moving inside the rotifer's 
egg, but he did not regard the phenom- 
enon as a proof of heterogenesis. As 
«a matter of fact, the egg-envelope 
showed a small split, through which 
the infusorians soon passed out, doubt- 
less following the path by which they 
formerly entered. 

(2) Prof. Felix Le Dantec has en- 
titled his book “The Nature and Ori- 
gin of Life,” but with a humor which 
we appreciate he has entirely shirked 
the question of origin, only referring 
to it in a casual, half-hearted sort of 
way on the last page, where he tells 
us that “the time wiil come when me- 
thodic analysis will allow of a rea- 
soned synthesis” of protoplasm. It is 
problable that the solution will be 
found in the study of diastases. 
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When the effective synthesis is ob- 
tained, it will have no surprises in it—- 
and it will be utterly useless. With the 
new knowledge acquired by science, 
the enlightened mind no longer needs 
to see the fabrication of protoplasm in 
order to be convinced of the absence of 
all essential difference and all absolute 
discontinuity between living and uot- 
living matter. 

Prof, Le Dantec’s book—which dis- 
cusses the nature of life—ranges over 
the whole field of biology from bac- 
teria to the nervous system, from kar- 
yokinesis to mutations, from tropisms 
to natural selection, and he leayes one 
with the general impression that even 
“in the light of new knowledge” the 
riddle of “life’ remains very obscure. 
In a popular elusive manner, with 
abundant concrete illustrations, the 
author seeks to show that the liv- 
ing creature is a mechanism and noth- 
ing more, and that “the study of life 
belongs to chemical physics.” “A 
higher animal such as man is @ mechan- 
ism of mechanisms of mechanisms.” 
This rather cryptic conclusion is ex- 
panded into the statement that man is 
an anatomical mechanism of colloid 
mechanisms of chemical mechanisms. 
The wonder is that they all hold to- 
gether, “More and more the living 
being appears to us a superposition of 
dead things.” But it is a fell super- 
position. “A rat trap would be alive 
if, while exercising its normal function 
of loosing its spring, it should impress 
on its constitutent substances a chemi- 
cal activity whose result would be a 
tension of the spring tighter than be- 
fore.” This seems to us rather a clap- 
trap theory of life. We mean that 
the author gives the problem a false 
simplicity; he conveys the impression 
that we can readily give a mechanical 
re-description of the development, the 
growth, the reproduction, the behavior, 
the evolution—the life of living crea- 
tures. But he does not go thoroughly 
enough into any single instance to win 
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conviction, and he is continually re- 
treating into the mystery of colloids. 
Some of his utterances strike us as 
rather intemperate, as when he tells us 
that “life is an aquatic phenomenon,” 
or that “Life is only a surface accident 
in the history of the thermic evolution 
of the globe,” or that “The fact of being 
conscious does not intervene in the 
slightest degree in directing vital 
movements.” Yet when we were con- 
scious of this sentence we turned back 
several pages and re-read the preface, 
where the editor takes an optimistic 
view of mechanistic theories. 

The author has full faith in the the- 
ory of epiphenomenal consciousness; it 
is a negligible shadow. He prefers to 
keep to the purely objective, e.g. the 
mechanism of colloids and the polari- 
ties of the cell. He is very strong on 
bipolarity. “The living cell is bi- 
polar apparatus, since it needs a cyto- 
plasm and a nucleus.” “In each bipo- 
lar element of protoplasm there is a 
male pole and a female pole.” ‘“Matu- 
ration is explained by the disappear- 
ance in cytoplasm and nucleus of all 
elements of the sex opposed to that of 
the mature element finully obtained.” 
“Fecundation is the operation in which 
the spermatozooid, introduced by sex- 
ual attraction into the ovule, completes 
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by means of its male poles the female 
joles of the ovule’s elements, which 
are incomplete.” “Assimilation is a bi- 
polar phenomenon,” and “alternating 
generation is also related with the bi- 
polarity of the living elements.” Al!! 
this is “in the light of new know!l- 
edge,” as is also the conclusion that 
“strictly speaking there is never any 
hereditary transmission except of ac- 
quired characters.” The author cor- 
rects some of the errors of Claude Ber- 
nard, Darwin, and Weismann. 

The book has been translated by 
Stoddard Dewey, and it is just possi- 
ble that the original may have suffered 
a little. “If the hen fuabricates the 
egg, the egg in its turn will fabricate 
the hen. We shall not therefore be 
astonished when we come to verify the 
marvellous phenomenon which governs 
the entire evolution of living beings: 
the heredity of acquired characters.” 
“Lichens result from the association of 
seaweed and mushrooms.” This lacks 
precision, “The embryology of an an- 
imal reproduces its genealogy.” ‘This 
lacks elegance. Speaking of crabs 
and lobsters, he says, “All variation, 
all modification is limited in such ani- 
mals to this phenomenon ef moulting.” 
This lacks clearness. 

J. 4. &. 





LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


THE SHADE OF BLUE. 


Mrs. Vincent Olly to Mrs. Leonard 
Sprake, 
(With enclosure.) 

My Dear Vera,—Do be an angel and 
go off at once to Ell’s or Naval’s and 
see if you can match the enclosed 
shade in velvet. I want the dress for 
Friday week, and there isn’t a minute 
to lose. It is for Mrs. Ashley Carbonel’s 
At Home, and you know my reasons 


for wishing to look well there. I want 


two yards—and blow the expense, as 
Vinny says. Don’t say you are busy or 
anything, or I shall have to ask Olive 
Shackle; and Heaven knows I don’t 
want to be beholden to her any more. 
Your frantic M. 
Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. 
Olly. 


Dearest Mildred,—I have been every- 
where and it can’t be done. I went 


Vincent 
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first to Ell’s, then to Naval’s, then to 
Silkand’s and Worcester Nicoll’s, and 
then back to Bond Street to Bedfort 
and Handbury’s. But all in vain. I 
saw nothing that would match. Tell 
me what to do next. Why must you 
have velvet? I am glad you asked me 
and not the Shackle girl. After your 
last experience of her “limpetude,” as 
Len calls it, you should be very shy. 
How long was it she stayed? Two 


months? Some people are beyond any- 
thing. 
Yours, Vera. 
Mrs. Vincent Olly to Mrs. Leonard 
Sprake. 


My Dear Vera,—I must have velvet. 
There is no way out of it; nothing else 
will do. Try Licence’s, or one of those 
Kensington places, Irving and Queen’s 
or Biter’s. Only you must go at once. 
I would not trouble you only I cannot 
trust any one else’s eyes. Yours never 
makes a mistake. When we meet re- 
mind me to tell you about Mrs. Glen- 
denning and the Scripture Reader. It 
is too delicious; but much too long to 
write. 

Yours in despair, M. 
Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Olly. 

Dearest Mildred,—l have been to all 
and not one has it. The nearest thing 
was at Licence’s, but they had only a 
The material itself is out of 
I even 


Mrs. Leonard 


pattern. 
stock and cannot be replaced. 
tried the wilds of Oxford Street, but 
all in vain too. You really must give 
up the idea of matching, or try silk. 
The great joke here is that at Lady 
Bassett’s last week Canon Coss found 
a glass eye in the spinach. It turns out 
to have been the new cook’s. 
Yours, Vera. 
Vrs. Vincent Olly to Mrs. Leonard Sprake. 
(Telegram.) 


Try Davw’s. 





Life’s Little Difficulties. 


Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Olly. 
(Telegram.) 


Daw’s no good. Do have silk. 


Mrs. Leonard 


Mrs. Vincent Olly to Mrs. Leonard Sprake. 
(Telegram.) 
Silk useless. Try Orange's. 


Mrs. Leonard Sprake to Mrs. Vincent 
Olly (with enclosure). 
My Dear Mildred—I tried Orange's 


without avail. I should have gone 
there sooner, but knew it would be use- 
less. I now return the pattern with 
many regrets. I would have still made 
one or two other efforts, but I must 
go down to Chislehurst to-morrow to 
see mother, and after that it will be 
too late. I still think you would have 
been wiser to try some other material 
less difficult to match than velvet. 
Yours with regret, Vera. 
Olly to Mrs. Leonard 
Sprake. 
Vera.—lI think you 


Mrs. Vincent 


Dear are very 
selfish and inconsiderate. Your 
to your mother cannot be so fearfully 
important, and I seem to remember 
other occasions when she had to stand 
over for lots of more attractive en- 
gagements. Still, you must, of course, 
do what you want to do. I am sending 
the pattern to Olive Shackle, who, in 
spite of her faults, is, at any rate, zeal- 
ous and true. 

Yours disappointedly 
tired out, M. 


visit 


and utterly 


Miss Olive Shackle to Mrs. Vincent Olly. 

My Sweet Mildred.—I am sending you 
the velvet by special messenger; which 
is a luxury to which I am sure you will 
not mind my treating myself. I got 
it at once at Ells, from my Own spe- 
cial counter-man there. He had put it 
on one side for another old customer, 
but made an exception for me. How I 
should love to see you in your beauti- 
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ful dress throwing every one else at 
Urs. Ashley Carbonel’s into the shade! 
I was to have been with the Rutters 
at Church Stretton for the week-end, 
but poor dear Mrs. Rutier has just writ- 
ten to say that her sister is dangerously 
ill at Woodhall Spa with something 
that may very likely develop into per- 


Punch, 


Vid 


itonitis, and she has had to put off all 
her guests. 
Yours ever, Olive Shackle. 
Wiss Olive Shackle to Mrs. Vincent Olly. 
(Telegram.) 
Will come with pleasure. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Dickens Concordance,” by Mary 
Williams, which is to contain a com- 
plete list of characters and places men- 
tioned in Dickens, and also a full 
alphabetical list, is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Mr. Francis Griffiths. 


The trend of prices for new novels 
in England appears to be downwards. 
Messrs, Sisley, Messrs. Chatto, and 
Messrs. Routledge are issuing them at 
half-a-crown instead of 6s.; Mr. Heine- 
mann is starting 4s. novels; and now 
Messrs. Blackwood issuing Mrs. 
Cecil Thurston’s newest work, “The 
Mystics,” at 3s. 6d. instead of 6s. 


are 


“The Traveller’s Joy” is a quaint, 
little English inn, where a young liter- 
ary man of some reputation in London 
hopes to find leisure and inspiration 
for his work. Upon the scene appears 
the pretty niece of a neighboring pro- 
prietor and complications follow. In 
spite of some promising bits of de- 
scription in the opening chapters, the 
story soon drops to the commonplace. 
Ernest Frederick Pierce is the author. 
E. P. Dutton & Co, 


In “Raymond Benson at Krampton,” 
the second volume in Clarence B. Bur- 
leigh’s Raymond Benson series, life at 
a New England country academy is 
described with the spirit and vigor of 


who has experienced all its de 
lights. Boy readers will find it divert 
ing; and boys of yesterday who buy 
it for their boys of to-day may find 
reminders of their own lost youth if 


one 


they turn over its pages before relin 
quishing it to the younger generation. 
The illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. 


story is 


Richard L. Metealfe, author of “Of 
Such is the Kingdom” and other 
stories from life, is a Nebraska news 
the thirty 

in the volume are 


paper man; and or forty 


sketches contained 


apparently reprinted from the news 
paper in which they first appeared. 
Many of them are comments upon 


current happenings. What gives them 
value and a certain unity is the simple 
faith, the love for children, and the 
sympathy with goodness and truth 
which pervade them, There is no at 
tempt at fine writing; still less is there 
any mere playing with sentiment. All 
of the stories are simple and genuine: 
and some of them have an indefinable 
though homely charm. The book is 
published from the Woodruff-Collins 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Press, 


Professor Kuno Francke’s “German 


Ideals of To-day.” is written with the 
intention of arousing sympathy with 


German views of education, public life. 
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literature and art, and in German 
achievements in criticism, literature, 
sculpture, and the drama. All but one 
of the papers contained in it have been 
published before, and in the exception 
will be found an exposition of the pres- 
ent state of German literature and a 
hopeful presage of its future. Those 
who do not read German will find the 
volume an excellent guide to some cur- 
rent translations concerning which 
American criticism has little definite 
to say. The courteous frankness of 
the book is noteworthy and should 
make friends for it, and accomplish 
its author’s intention. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Basil King’s ‘The Giant's 
Strength” is concerned entirely with 
the difficulties besetting a rich man’s 
endeavors to make reparation to the 
victims on whose ruin his early sue- 
cesses were founded, to win their 
forgiveness, and to be justified in 
the eyes of his own children and 
friends. The vanity and futility of his 
efforts reveal the true way to him, the 
way declared by the Master to the 
young man of great possessions, and 
he is left to the task of following it 
while happiness comes to those who 
have suffered through him. Mr. 
King’s vivid sense of humor, hardly 
felt in the talk or in the incidents of 
this story, has preserved him both 
from hysterical denunciations of the 
capitalist, and from the presentation 
of quack remedies for diseases of the 
body politic, and he treats both the re- 
ligious problem of repentance and the 
economic problem of the huge, unman- 
ageable fortune, so gravely, logically 
and impressively, that he is really in- 
structive, Nevertheless, “The Giant's 
Strength” is a good love story and to 
effect such a combination is no small 


feat. Harper & Brothers 


“If you lose faith in my story,” writes 
Dr. Van Eeden, at the very beginning of 
“The Quest,” “read no further, for then 
it was not written for you.” The cau 
tion is not necessary, for of the three 
parts composing the book, the first, :1- 
though an allegory is concealed be- 
neath its deceptively simple fairy tale, 
is so thoroughly attractive that few 
readers will find themselves able to re- 
sist its charm, still less able to forego 
exploration of the two parts continuing 
it. The book is a compound of truths, 
half-truths, paradoxes, heresy, and mys- 
ticism, through which the hero, Little 
Johannes, moves, himself involved in a 
mist concealing both his age and his 
stature. This confusion apparently rep 
resents that riddle of the painful earth 
of which man always seeks and never 
tinds the solution, before which his 
scul, be he gray beard or babe whose 
first conscious thought has but just 
swam into his vision is but an impal 
pable, airy, infinitesimal atom, of it- 
self helpless, hopeless, without duration 
or abiding place Hither and thither 
wanders the Little Johannes, following 
now one and now another guide, good 
death, dark devil, gnome, happy fairy, 
mischievous elf, careless children, fas 
cinating woman, man assuming the 
airs of one superior to religion, or a 
mysterious laboring man professing to 
teach a religion transcending Christian- 
ity in its present form. Upon one’s 
agreement with the statements of this 
last guide, hunted to death by the mob, 
laid by curious science on his last 
eouch, the dissecting table, depends 
one’s acceptance of the book as an en- 
lightener or as a clever darkener of 
counsel. Evidently, he speaks the au- 
thor’s last word, and it may content 
those who know naught better; to oth- 
ers the book will still contain an abun- 
dant treasury of fancy, wit, and clever 
allegory. John W. Luce & Co. 


























OTTAGE PARK 


Its Hotel and Cottages 





LONG the entire North Shore of Massachusetts Bay there is no more attract- 
ive and restful resort than COTTAGE PARI... 4 The grounds are 
extensive and elevated, with acres of well kept lawns, hundreds of grand old 


trees, southerly winds off the water. @ A Swimming Pool, one of the 





largest in the country, enclosed by broad walls of granite and granolithi« 
Good bathing is assured at any stage of the tide, and in water tempered to make bathing 
comfortable from the opening to the close of the season. The water is always as pure 
as the ocean itself, being entirely and automatically changed daily by the action of the 
tide. @ Also fresh water shower baths, Roque Court and Golf Links, all for the free and 
exclusive use of Hotel guests and occupants of cottages. No picnics, merry-go-round or 
show business. Special pains have always been taken to avoid all objectionable guests, 
Hebrew patronage is not solicited. COTTAGE PARK is the only seaside resort 
near Boston which combines so many attractions with freedom from crowds of ill-bred 
pleasure seekers. @ Winthrop’s record for healthfulness stands one of the high- 
est in the state. Q Hotel opens June 1st. Weekly rates, single, $ I< and upwards; 
couple, $#25 and upwards ; private bathrooms, $@ for July and August. Rebates of 
20 per cent. in June and September, ‘ ; : ‘ 


Send for fally illustrated booklet and reference letters 


O. F. BELCHER, Winthrop, Mass. 
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Railway Problems 


A Collection of Reprints 
WITH MAPS AND INTRODUCTION 
Edited by 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


Professor of Gonnemies, Harvard University. 


beet railroads of hensiins represent about one-fifth of the capital 
investment of the country; their services as common carriers 
are indispensable to the welfare of every citizen. 

“Railway Problems,”’ is a scholarly discussion of a subject which, 
at the present time, is absorbing more attention than almost any other 
in the field of American politics. Its aim is to offer, in convenient 
form for the general reader and student of American public questions, 
authoritative information upon this important economic and _ political 
topic. The following titles, chosen from the list of chapters, indicate 
the breadth of the field covered by the book, and the concrete applica- 


tion of its material to the questions treated. 


Standard Oil Rebates. By Ida M. Tarbell 

The Building and Cost of the Union Paciiic. (Construc- 
tion Companies.) By Henry Kirke White 

The Long and Short Haul Clause: The Savannah Fer- 
tilizer Case. 

The Trunk Line Rate System. By William Z. Ripley. 

The Northern Securities Company. (Railroad Consolida- 
tion.) By Balthasar H. Mever. 

The Interstate Commerce Law as Amended in 1906. By 
Frank H. Dixon. 


Included in the same series of 


SELECTIONS AND DOCUMENTS IN ECONOMICS 


are: Trusts, Pools and Corporations. By William Z. Ripley. 

A collection of official documents and important contributions by 
economic and legal specialists 

Selected Readings in Public Finance. By Charles J. Bullock. 
Introduces the student to the writings of standard authors who have 
contributed to the development of the science 

Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. By John R. Commons. 
The entire field of labor is here covered by a series of actual cases with 
attendant circumstances. 

Sociology and Social Progress. By Thomas Nixon Carver. 


A handbook for students of Sociology. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 




















THE # BERESFORD 


BELLEVUE AVENUE, NEWPORT, R. 





IDEAL APARTMENTS 


for REFINED PEOPLE 
Ss 


All the Rooms Licurt, 
Airy and CooL i: i: 
® 
CAN BE LET in SUITES 
of OnE to Stx Rooms 


Ss 
NEWLY PAINTED, 
PAPERED and DEco- 
RATED for the COMING 


SEASON =: 

















OPEN MAY FIRST 
— 

















VISIT THE BEAUTIFUL 4 
LAND OF EVANGELIN®S 


DOMINIO 

ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
BOSTON TO YARMOUT 
HALIFAX = ST.JOHN 


Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in etfect June 23, the 
magnificent steamers “Prince George,” “Prince Arthur,” and “Boston,” 
in commission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 2 P.M. For all 
information, rates, folders, tours, etc., particularly illustrated booklets, “ Sum- 
mer Homes in Nova Scotia” and “ Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” write to 


. | ‘HE main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 


R.U. PARKER Acting G P A J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt. 
Kentville, Nova Scotia LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 





Saad 


Swampscott, Mass. 
right by the ocean. 
Is delightfully and conveniently situated on the famous 
North Shore near Boston, where New England's most 
popular and beautiful summer resorts are located. 

@ The New Ocean House enjoys an unrivaled reputation, 
its patrons returning to it season after season. 

@Less than thirty minutes by train from Boston, the 
New Ocean House is an ideal spot of recreation for the 
tired man of business and his family. 

@ Every care and facility is offered for the comfort, delight, 
and safety of its four hundred guests. 

@ The New Ocean House has many large and luxuriously 
appointed rooms arranged en suite with bath and mod- 
ern improvements. 

@ The beach, opposite Hotel, is smooth and sandy where 
safe surf bathing may be enjoyed — no undertow. 

@ No day seems long enough while there to fully appreci- 
ate the lavish hospitality, the health-giving charm, of 
the out-door life — tennis, driving, sailing, fishing, well- 
managed garage, spacious stable, picturesque shaded 
walks and the broad, smooth roads are acceded to be 
the finest in America for driving and automobiling. 

@ The appointments of the hotel are perfect — unequalled 
cuisine, electric lights, elevator, cool, broad verandas, 
beautiful ballroom, and an orchestra of highest 
standard. g Until June first write for descriptive BooKletto 


Ainslie @ Grabow, Proprietors 
270 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
A @ After June first, care of New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


+s Mass. 


> $s 




















